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FOREWORD . . » . • 

. • < This paper 'on Facilities,. Programs, ^nd Services with special sections 
on Consumer Services and Legal Services provides information fort^e use of 
leaders concerned with the development of proposals and recoromendatibns 
for 'national pftlicy. consid.eration and of delegates to the National White 
"House -Confeifehce on Agirr^ to be held in Washington, D.C.,sin November- 
December J971. ' ' , ' ' . 

"Th^eTpa/ier is presented in fhr^e pacts. Part One con^ders the nature 
bf the heed for facilities, programs7 and services for older people, sets forth 
long-range goals, reviews available inforjn?+ion with respect to this area of 
*action, and id.entifies major shortcomings of present approacltes. This part' 
was written by Robert' Morris, D.S.W., Professor of Social Planning, the- 
l^loryice H,eller School 'for Advanced Studies rn Social Welfare, Brancteis 
' University, < ^ ' . 

Part TWO* is tievoted tor consideration^ of peeds, goals, cjurrent 
knowledge, and ^aps in the increasingly jmportanf areas of (A) Consumer 
Services and (6) Legal Services. Part Two was prepared by Ruth Lauder, 
Ipng-time' Information Specialist in the, field of health aftd welfare,* from 
matewals provided by the Technical Consultants. ' ' S ^ . 

In 'Part Thiree of the paper ten Issues ^re set forth and discussed frorh 
different, points of view. The issues were formulated by the TechnFcal 
Committee on Facilities, PVogran^s, and Services for the cor^sideration of 

' participants in White House Conferences 'on Aging at all levels. T|.ie purpose^ 
of the issues is to focus discussion oh the formulatiopjDf /recommendations 
looking toward the development national policies aimed at providing 
adequate and relevant services for the older population, fheiproposals and 
recommerjdations developed in* Community -and State White* House Confer- 
ences and by National Organisations will provide.the grist for the use of the 
delegates to the National Conference in their effort to^fonmulate a National 
Policy for Aging. ^ " - ^ . ' 




Arthur S. Flemming 

Chairman, NatFonal Advisory Committee 
^ for the 1971 VVhite House Conference 
on Aging ' * ^ 



.John ^. Martin . " ; • , 
Special Assistant to the President 
for the Agjng and Director of the ' 
1971 White House Conference on Aging 
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PMT ONE: FACItiTIES, {PROGRAMS, AND SERVICES 



;j. INTRODUCTION-THE NEED 



Facilities, programs, and services constitute the machinery whereby public policies and 
social Plans are develMed artd realized;' Other. background papers 'for this White House 
Conference de^ wit^Wfe specific needs* 6f\the elderly an(*<constitute the four general 
objectives of this conference^ concerning human needs of the aging: gaipful employment/ 
» income, housing, and satisfaction in the later years of irfe,. ' 

^ The Conference itself vvill ascertain what the poli.cy ^oals .for. Ameriba should be in 
each area: Is employment to , be ari optional choice for those seeking to Wor^' or is the aim to 
be^employnient for<all who are ndt hahdicappect regardlfess of age? At what levehshall minimu^m 
retirement incbmes be set, and shall these minima be reached by public, Sfjfecial purpose) or 
general purpose taxation? Is it the goal of- housing to provide independent housing for' alL 
elderly, and by what financiaf, and construction means? rfow far should services be.extended 
help persons continue to live in thei^'oWn. homes, despiteMllqess and enfeeblemeht? l: ' ' * 

'The Pplicy Statement^of the 1961 White House Conference Act, Repeated id the 1571 
Act, sets forth these general objfectives: ' , . . • * ^ a - , 

» I . ' * * * * . . 

(P' """"^J^ing mjddle-aged ^d oj^ter persons^^equal opportunity' with others to 
" engage in gainful- employment which they are capable of performing, thereby 
gaining for our economy th^ benefits qf their skills, experience, and .productive 
capacities-, ' . • . * ' ' ; * " - . , - 

- , (2)- Enabling retired persons to' enjoy incomes sufficient for health^ and ^or 
participation in faniily and'community life as self-respecting citizens. * . ' 

(3) Proyidihg bousing suited to4he needs of'older persons and at (Jrices they can ' 
. - afford^tb pay, ^ / ' ^ 

(4) Assisting middle-aged and older persons to make the preparation, develog^ 

. . ' skills and interests/ and find sQcial contacts" which will ma1<e the gift of added - 
years pf life a period of reward and 'satisfaction an'd will avoid unnecessary social ' 
^ „ -costs of prjefmature deterioration and disability^ ' * ^\ 

(5) Stepping .up research designed to relieve old age of its burdens of siclcneSs, 
mental t)reakdown,''and Social ostracism' 

^ These obje6tives Constitute the bcsic benchmarks against which the faciliti6s, programs, ' 

and services developed since 1961 can be'evaluated'. When needs have been identiffed and' when 
goals for policy have been expressed,, then facilities, progranf\s,.and services, become the 
operating extension of the decision to meet certain heeds. These facilities, programs,iand 
. services constitute the-'^hoNA;" for achieving the "what" which has beentdecided upofiJpi^'are* 
^the machinery whereby social programs and social poljcies are carried.out. - * - 

*. • 

' i ^ • ^ ^ V ^ 

, Health, Income, Housing. Employment anji Retirenrieqt; Education, TransporiatPon, Nutntion Retirement Sofes 
:ivitles, and Spiritual Needs. » / I ' ' » 

. . ' \- ' - 



and Activities 



Facilities are those physical ^jroperties >/hrcK are, required for, specified purposes « 
{ho-^*»sr community, centers, nursing homes^ etcf. Programs are those arrangements of persons^ 
and x,,nploy€f^ necessary to perform certaift functipns, either in special-purpose,: physiwlf 
;f6cilities^^r\elsewhere; programs deal Igrgely with issues of manpower allocation and trairiingA 
Services are the end products whioh "are delivered to consumers through fagiliti^s and* 

programs,' ^\ ^ ' . ' ' ' • ^ 

Adequate .understaadijig about the relatipnship between programs and services-gnd 
poblic policy^i^ often liniited by two, deficiencies,'. Soc^ial goals' or policies are frequently^ 
epiinciciied in broad and sweeping Jerms abbUta desirable^state of ;affairsr, without attention to* 
^iRe^reqlnsite machinery necessary, tc^ produce this desired state, Conver^sely, those concerjied * 
v?th facilities and services are frequently, pr.eciccupied \vith securing support' for specific 
activities but fail to make clear thfe social ends or purposes which such activity is intended4o 
achieve. Especially troublesome is^the tendency to lose sight of client-consuij/er wants irvtheir 
most basi^ form while tryigg to* secure financial support for specific* needs identified as 
important by tegislative or professional opinion. • , .'"N^ , 



J. 



r 



1^ The facilities, programs, and services are a vital linkj);i'the;:hain vvhich connec*" -n 
undesirablelpresent state of affairs with an.inprbved and publicly desired state of affairs \a the 
futuTe. In this sense, it \k possible t9j7consider vy^hat'' goals aru ner^^ary to- guide the 
development of »the facilities, progrfims,oand seivicesr-in order to^ achieve larger pilbl.'* 
"/ purposes. Publfc policies, to be effective, recjuire either a mechanism to deliv6r specitji^(? , 
/ services to users or a mechanism with which to r^pllocpte funds hn6 resources among a 
' constituency population. \ v. * '"IZ^- ' ' ^. 

For example, the Social Security Act\of/t935 establ'^shed a general goal o' providing 
/ economic security for/%tire*3. persons>sA mechanism was established t\ assure this ond which 
consisted of steps to accumulate resouVces from employees and Employers (and jalso added 
• later sq^e amount' from general tax revenues). A mech([Nlfem for redistributing ^income to 
persons ip retirement through offices, admin istratix^e regulations, an> the like wasjestablisficd 
asweil. ' \ ~ * • . ^ '} '\ " 

^TJ^e "Congress has also enunciated general goals for enriching or errtiancing the lat^r 
years of existence through the language of the Olaer Americans Act'^nd^authorization fo*- the 
WhUe House Conference on/-Aging. Those ^goSs can be'pn-^fphrased.as: to assist jmiddle-aged 
' ana older persons to make t^e preparation,''develop skills and interest** arid find social contacts 
which will make the gift 0/ added yt.arS/of life appear to be a reward and satisfaction. The first 
^ definition^of the social goan'^n retirement concerns enrichment of , the later years: the transitioo 
from work to Vetiremefit and the^opportimity to live a constructive and rewarding life in 
retirement. In order to achieve such goals, certairuBacWnery fctions h^ve been taken. The 
• Administration- on Aging, in coilaboration .with local public authorlti-es and voluntary 
organizations, has estahlished community centers and has contributed to" staff salaries for these, 
^centers so -as to provide a* variety of ^recreation , and other leisure-timp activities.^ The 
^Administration has 'also eqntracted with other* Federal agencies to provide funds for th? 

employment of older persons in their local programs', "m order- that older persons cac 
^ participate in *the delivery*, of local /Services^ It ftas also encouraged the restructuring of 'adult 
. education progr9ms in ordbr to brqadehthet conception of preparatipn for retirement. These ^ 
efforts supplement the major activities^ pf btt]er pujDlic and voluntfiry 'hgencids which Byd 
directed.to^imilar ends. * \ * \ * . - . » 

Cefwn guidelines become especially importan\ for the development ^f ^facilities, 
programs, and ^^rvices in view, of thisjarger cofite><tNThese* guidelines can ^be treated 
independently of the underlying social purposes which such mechanisms ^re designed^tb 
achieve. For example:^ . . \ , . / 

^ (1) Facilities and services should be acrJfessible to consumers by. physical location* 
« * * - in cei^ters of population or, if not possij)le, then made accessible 'to usprs by the 
provision of transportation facilities which link the residence of consumers with 
thef program. ^ 

, • (2) 'Programs and services should be readily available. Administrative regulations 

and' procedures, hours of opening and closing, and stafft)ehavior in* confronting 

*the consuming pjopulatiort- should be -organized and directed so that fec'-lly 

Authorized services |nd'programs-are in fact easy to use by those intended. 



* (3) Programs and services should be responsive to. user needs and yvishes. ^ 
• proper, and flexiSIe balance- needs .to be" struck betvyeen the perceptions of: 
professional expert concerning consumer needs ancj the perceptions of consumers 
about their own needs. ^ ^ * . ■ • 

(4) Resources* in the form of nrtaiipower and budget must bear some effective 
relationship to the scope of a public goal for which the programs are intended. 

Once the substance 8f a program has beenMdentlfied, then, the machin'ery criteria can 
be treated as: access^ility, availability, responsiveness,. and fesourpe.adequacy. 

. iThe summary analysis which fellows ^oncent'rdte5 uf^/i the present state, of the 
o/gani2|ational machinery created to satisfy certain substantive ^?eds of.the elderly: 

(1) Health facilities, programs, and ser\yces jncluding .t|iose for physical and 
mental health, nutrition, and extended personal ijaroVv^' • ' k 

(2) 

individual' 



<4 



Arrangements for li\^ing, including housing, ot^|K:services delivered to $he 
ividuar&^home, and protectedxare";/' ^ -.j ^ "^^^^1 

(3) Opportunity "to' fill- ^ati§fyin.^ roles*' 4n^so^^ employment, 
retireriieht provision, and 'opporturjliy to^^w^rfor^ satisfying .'coramunity fund- 



tion^ 
(4) I ndome provision 






Hi. KNOWLEDGE AVAiLABLE 

A. CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 



Certain professions! ^categories Qf staff have proven necessary for the effective 
functioninjiof many) di'fferent^programs. Of these, attorneys, physicians, nurses, the clergy, 
and teachers'^M^a.deaLtwith ip other background papers.^ The social services staff requires some, 
additional attention. ' x " 

in any consideration of planning -for the elderly, the term "social services" presents 
certain complications. For some, such services represent an independent .human need and thus 
warrant considera^on on an equal footing with other needs identified for^the Conference (such 
asTiutritipn arja health). For others, tlje term refers primarily to a staff function comparable to 
that performed by doctors, nurses, and teachers, and thus "should be considered in relation to 
the end purpose of a program. Sjnce the Conference has not identified social services as a need 
on the same level as nutrition, health, housing, this paper uses the term in its staff and 
professional sense. ' . ' * 

The social services consist oftwo main categories of staff effort: 

\^ (1) A counseling function necessary to assist troubled or confuserd individuals^to 
, \work out appropriate courses of actio^n based upon- their own efforts. In this 

sense, the counseling function is supported and aimed at assisting .individuals to- 
' resolve their own personal needs. This function is shared by social workers with 

psychologists, psychiatrists, vocational counselors, and the like. 

(2) In another sense, the social services involve a variety^ of functions necessary 
for the appropriate delivery ancf consumption of other services, such as health and 
housing. Jn this sense> social workers efre a necessary paVt of the personnel 
complement of any basic needs-meeting program to assure that the human and 
social *dil=nensions of the need- are appropriately met by each program. The 
• complex variety-of specialized programs requires a method whereby each program 

is linked to all the rest. Social workers frequently fulfill this function by serving as 
the outreach arm of a host agency (a hospital, housing authority, relief agency). 
They identify agency clientele needs, Iqcate other community resources, and try 
to bring client and resource together by referral, persuasion, and other linking 
methods. • • 

Another example is the extent to which delivery of medical or nursing 
services depends upon an ^understanding of family conditions, psychological 
reactions, personal behavior?, and cultural determi/iants. The way in which health 
services are used* and sought by consumers is influenced by such nonmedical 
factors. Attention to these elements is frequently assigned to social workers and 
becomes the social service component of rnedfcal care. 

Similarly, low-income housing programs require more than the simple 
selection of tenants and the . collection of rents. Differences in cultural 



^See the Background Papers on* "Physicai and Mental Hcalth5*?n "Education/' on "Legal Services/' and on 



"Spiritual Weil-Being/' 1971 White House Conference on Aging. 



. background, education, and economic status govern the housing requirements of 
varying populations, and these affect the way in which the subpopulations^utilize 
housing. Interfamilial difficulties,- economic strfess and insecurity, unexpectefl 

• health hazards, and problems in relationships betvtfeeri children and parents arise 
frequently. - • ^ - . ^ 

Where housing is provided under public auspices, the impaqjt^f these concerns^cannot 
be wholly ignored by housing management. Attention to these social phenomena js frequently 
the responsibility of the Social workers employed in housing programs. 

. The provision of income i3upplemehts or .th.e introduction* of employment training 
opportunities are both influenced by variations in the requirements whic^i families present. 
Incentives to. utilize employment retraining depend not only upon* economic incentive, but 
also upon psychological attitude and the relationships between members of the family, 
neighbors, and fri^s. These behavioral and sociahand psychological consideratron s in train ing_ 
programs become a responsibility of a social worker or a similarly trained coun'seFor. r 

Taken in this- fatter sense, the social services^, may be said to 'b,e e?sential for the 
operation of many faqilitie?, for the development of many programs, artfi for the clelivery of 
maay services-necessary, that is, if human differences, social relationships, and cuJ/fural differ- 
ences are accepted as important determi^iants in human adjustment. Th^^ "social s4rvices".thus 
are not an umbrella term covering all of health, education, and welfare, but are essential to.all 
delivery components-comparable to the^physician and the nurse in the delivery of-ltealth 
services, or to the teacher and trainer in the deljvery of educational services. 

- ' This fs the sense in whichnhis paper views social services, and explSns why they have 
not been defined as an independent "service." Rather, they are vital elementsjnjiljemces jpr 
the aged. ^ - ' j^ -^ 

It IS possible that the -terra^^^could be g[ve^^^ covering all 

actions necessaj>y to provide substitutTsocial carejpr persons, regardless of age, who cannot be 
wholly 5elf-rpjiant because of physical, mentamor emotional condition. Such a definition 
would cover a wide range of services to assureiommynity and nonhospitaljiving. *lt could 
include the management off home help pVegram^ housing supplements, half-way houses, day 
centers, training centers, residential institutions, and the like. The beneficiaries would be: the 
handicapp*^d, aged, mentally handicapped, mentally confused, addicted, and children without 
families. Such .a definition has not yet emerged. in the United States, although on€ strand of 
practice has-'begun to take on 'this coloration in England: 

B. CURRENT SERVICE PROVISION 

' ^ /\ - 

1. Income^ , * 

/ The aged as a group hav^ low incomes. One-third have incomes which place them 
below the poverty level, and theis average income is less than half that of yoynger persons. The 
aged over 75 years have incomes only two^thirds that of all aged persons. 

To meet this situation, the Federal OASDHI Program has regularly increased its 
benefits by l^islative act and as a result of increases in earnings of workers. However, these 
increases have not dvercome'the income deficiency with which most retired persons must live. 
No provision is currently made for autoniatic benefit adjustments to meet increases in the 
general price level. In 1968, the average monthly benefit paid a retired worker and his^wife was 
$166.30. For all workers receiving awards in 1968, 65 percent received benefit awards under 
$100 a month, and only 7 percent received $150 a month or more; 45 percent of male workers 
received $100 a month, and 16 percent received $150 or more. ^ , 

The monthly average ipcome of two million Old Age Assistance recipients from all^ 



/ ^See Background Paper on •'Income/* 1971 White House Conference on Aging, for a^ldltional informbtion. 
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sources was ^90 a. month in, 1965, about two-thirds of this a^mqwit comiriy from public 
assistance funds. This average conceals gross' variations in income in th6 various states: it ranges [ 
from, a low of $4^-9 month in West Virginia 'to a high of $145 in California. Eighteen percent 
of Old Age Assistance recipients have a morjthly gap between the' "emergeacy levels of need," 
set by State welfare programs^ and their total income from all sources. This^ap is explained by 
varioOs public assistance polige.s: deiayjn adjustm'g*"Cvelfare payments touhe upward rise in 
prices, rent and utility allowances at less than actual cost, imposition of arbitrary ceilings- on 
welfare payments below oudget requirements, and other devices to reduce the^level of State 
and local welfare payments. ; ' ' » ' , * 

On an average basis, aM- aged recipients of Old Age Assistance have Idss .total income, 
than their mitii mum emergency requirements for rent, food, fuel, and clothing.-^^ 

•2. Healtti" « ^ ^ ' ' 1^.. • ' . \ ^ 



Health goals for the elderly do npt*dj[ffer significantly fro!Tugoals\"'of any age 
popujation- Wey call for: prevention of disability aridj illness vyhere possiole; agcess'to services 
for treatment and rehabilitationyjjnimpJebecl by econorttjc barriers; the d^ivery of care in each 
-citizem's natural environment; the provisioo of higlYqoa||ty exterKlra care through skillejd 
jr^ng or home car.e where necessary; assurance of an aafequate^iet for all, regardless of' 
pny^a! status or income. 

Mechanisms*for^Ghieving such broad goals are either; 

* (1) the ppvision of specialized health- programs and^actijliti^ directed solely to 
'the elderly,'*or 7 . 

"'(2) special steps to assure that general purpose health services give full and 
acfequate attenti9h to the need^ of the elderfy in ^yomp^rison with' the- needs of^ 
children and of other adults. . • • " > ^ ^ 

The preventioli of illness specifically amohg the elderlyja difficult to providV^qnainlv' 
because the major health^hgzards among the elderly have -their likely causaLorigin very eai^ly in 
thelndividual's life history so* that primar^^ev/entfve intervention cannot begin in old age. It 
is also true that causal explanations are omen la<;king for many long term* illnesses which beset 
the elderly so that preventive intervention cannot be planned accurately in earliep^life. ; 
o ; - <>ln' light of those obstacles, the jmajof preventive^health measures in oltl age are the 
provisipn of adequate inco*me to assure adejqu^te nutrition and access to regular rpedical 
examination. The general mechanisrYi Jor incdme provision has been discussed. It falls far short 
^f the goals set, primarily in the inadequacy of resources provided. ^ ' 

Programs to counter tjfiis deficiency in income provision and to assure access by the 
el(ierly td^ physicians have been greajly^' enlarged through Medicace and. MecKcaid, These 
programs(are also imperfect at a nDmber of definable points? Payments for medical carje for the 
aged frotn alj public programs rose from $5,647,000^000 in 1967 to $9,726,000,00Q in 19^9.^ 
More than 50 percent of ^11 public payments yyere made on behalf of the elderl\f. But 65* 
percentS)f the increased cost for physician services is accounte'd for by increases in \m price of 
physic^n seryipes, while only 11 percent reflects an increase^in the size of the United States 
population. T4ierefore, only about 25 percent of the increased payment for physicij^ns may be 
attributed to increased utilization of physicia^ services. \ ^\ * 

The present program, therefore, has not increased the volume of servic/es nearly as 
much as. the expenditure Vate leads one to believe. The public program expenditure pattern is , 
aj^o heavily. weighted in the directlort of instijutionaj^care as agaif;j&t health care in the patient's 
'•home. If physician payments are excluded^^^^g^jy^per c^ for hospital and 

nursing hofpe care increased 250 percent jb^een 1966 and 1969 while per capita 
experjditurSs of ofher health services for the a^^ increased onty 40 percent. ,i 
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^ Per capita hospital care expenditures for the aged were four times those, for the aged 
under-^S, and p^r/apita physician expenditures fdr the elderly were^only twice. that foV tft* 
younger group. ^ ^ • ^* •] ' ; I , 

The medi(fal a^ssistance program of public assistance pays*80 percentjof all vendor 
payments on behajf o'f t^aged to nursing homes and hospitals and iajmost j60 percent of 
professional health services outside of an instituti6n (an additional 10 percent is paid for drugs, 
etc.). - ' ' ' ' / - 



Othert)rogrammatiy defects can be noted: 
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(1) Limhations on Medicare and Medicaid payments and (^ri eligibility have borne 
littfe relationship t,a health: needs. A Very confused^ situatibn has'^ resulted. which 
requires a topheavy administrative staff to control and direct .payments. There 
exists no reasonable .relationship , between Medicare entitlement, eligibility for 
. ' Medicaid on for other. public*assistance for health services, private supplemental 
insurance coverage, and Qther public medical services, throCigh hpspital clinics or 
community .health centers. These programs do n^t direcjtly ^supplement^or do 
they complement each other. Medical care may be started and terminated Or,^ 
shifted without any necessary relationship Xo an individual'^ basic health* 
? requirehients. Twepty-five "percent of nursing home patients,*.according to one 
survey, ^exhausted their benefits ^before their medical conditton jrtipr'oved 
: • sufficiently for them tOTeturn to their own homes. 

(2\ Mental health needs of. the aged are seriously neglected due partly to ■ 
' ' shortages in m'ental health persdnnel and partly to inadequate resource provistons.-^ 
^_ Treatment at home is seriously underprovided while institutional facilities are 
overprovided! Within, the provision for institutions, there .has been- a growing 
tendency to shift the burden of care to 'proprietary nursing hdmes, with little qr 
no - psychiatric services or psychiatric supecvision]^ and to reduce the role of 
^ * psychiatric hospitals in tre'ating the aged. ^ . . - 

In ,1967^ the aged constituted only 9.5 percent of the' population, but 
they represented 30 percent of the patients in mentaf hospitals.^ Fifty;fi<^e percent 
of .all patients in nursing hdjnes (predominantly proprietary) are estimated to 
' * suffer from some rtientai impairment. In community mental centers, only -3 

percent of patients receiving outpatient care are- over 65; while 7.5 percent of 
those receiving twenty-four-hour care in an itistitution'operated by the center ^re 
over 65: 

(3) At a subjective level, physicians agp widely believed to treat the health 
complaints of the elderly in a perfunctory fashion, influenced by a conviction 

'"^^ that very little can Be done for them; No effective means for counteracting this 

situation, if it exists, has been initiated. i 

(4) The aged in rural areas' and the aged of racial *minorities in cities are 
underserved and do not have health services readiiy available except through large, 
often distant, outpatient clinics of hospitals. For them, the defects noted above 
are accentuated by; the general inadequacy in health services provision for 
minorities and -for rural dwellers. 

.Special hospital prevision for the elderly has not developed substantially, smce prime 
reliance has been placed on general hospitals serving all age categories. The introduction of 
Medicare has rempved' financial barriers, but has, in turn introduced a strain on^the use of 
available hospital facilities. This pressurfe existed before the enactment of Medicare; since the 
elderly constituted 15 percent of current hospital admissions and formerly used 25|)ercent of 



Jail hospital days' care'. The projected increase* in utilization was Expected to be only five . 
percent in the total ofhospital days' caxe jjrovided. * • * 

* The fnofe significant difficulty lies in the. lack pf relationship between* prehospital, 
hospital, and posthospiial care, as it is now me^terf by' a personal physician's interest Jf an 
aged patient has a physician, there is^no pcogratrnA/hich continuously links these phases of " 
medical car?. Ambulatory health services 'maintained by hospitals are hampered by personneP^ 
uncertainties due in large part to the traditional autonomy .of physicians in.relation'to the**^ 
hospitals where they piractice. The smalkHandful of experimental geriatric services in general 
hospitals has not yet led to any extensive special provision for the elderly: 

Hospitals have not been able, as yet to develop professional and administrative means 
•for closing the^gap between hospital and nursing home {or.extended care facility). ^Utili2ati9n^ 
review committee^ are based on reducing the use of hospital beds arid are governed by . . 
physicians with a primary need for those beds. Tlie process is not linked to the development of 
out-of-hospjtal services, adeqirate'Jor the needs of pat)ents to be'dischafged earlier than usual. 

\ Extended care facilities and skilled nursing homes now provide -almost one million 
"beds, increasing" by 300 beds; a day during the past ^wo years: Tpis, increase has been due ^ 
primarily to' the prolifeVation of proprietary and commer(^1al facilities. The functions . ^ 
perfoVmed by -these faciiitfes have been subject to enormous pressure. for\change in recent 
yea\s. As hospital costs have risen, an^l the pressure -for mdre careful use of hospitaj^s has 
increased, alternate facilities have been sought for the early discharge of hospital patients. This 
develdpmenr has led to a demand jhat thfe standards of care in intermediate facilities be raised, 

he cost -and the complexity of staffing such facilities.* Public 
financing^ has grqwh but still lags J^ehindlthese pressures. • ' . ^ ^ ,* ' 

.One-sixth of all public jiayments for medical care for the aged are paid to nursihg- 
hqm^es and extended care faciljties; 76 percent of such care is financed by public paymerTts.* 
Despite this incr^ease, many si4ch institutions provide th^ barest. minimum of custodial^Qare.^ 
Many have only, a licensed practical nurse in charge pf 200 or 300" patient^ during the* . ♦ 
afternoon and night hours. In 1968, there was & shortage'of'25,000 workers for^t'hese homes; 
80 percent of thp\listed vacancies were unfilled fqr over.one month. Turnover m staff is twice 
asJiigh as that in manufacturing industries. . w ' ' 

Meanwhile, \a survey of 400 FHA- financed nursing homes reveals that tne ratio of staff 
to patients has continued to rise arid now*averageSf9 staff for e^ch 10 patients.' Rising State 
.an'd Federal starfdar^ds for licensing are expected ^to increase the pressure in this direction 
despite the iafi^ady serious staff shortages.^ But in spite of this increasingly favorable ratio, 
relatively felw nursing homes 'provide physical or occupational therapy, rehabilitation, social 
services, or diversional activities of any kind. Improvement in standards of care is hampered by 
lack of suitable* manpower at^all levels and by the sharply rising costs of manpower. Minimal 
and subminimal standards are the rule rather than the exception. 

No standard exists governing the optimum use of nursing homes. But the strain und^r 
which hospitals have beien operating has led|to a heavy dependence upon nursing homes as the 
next stage of posthospital care! This dependence has been accentuated by a'failure to devejop 
care services for dejivery to the aged in theirlown homes. ' ' 

Community care programs are intended to mal<e it possible for the elderly to remain in 
their own homes despite illness and disability which does not require hospital care. Such 
.prografris are-also^intended to reduce excessive reliance upon institutionaj care. Tilese programs 
have suffered by tompariscn with the. growth of, and expenditure fgr, hospitals and nursing 

homel it ' " ' * 

\t is estimatied that there are only|2500 home health programs in the United States. 
Jheir service volumt; has increased only sjightly^ith the advent of Medicare and Medicaid. 
Only one-third offer; any service beyond home nursing, and most of this nursing is short term^ 
and intermittent. In "general, there existsj no community-wide comprehensive program for 
home health assistance to the elderly. Home help other than nursing has not expanded 



significantly, although home nursing services have allocated theff resources 'to assure more care 
of the elderly. k i , ^ 

' ' The MedicaYe program expenditures hav« iavored institutional and 'private physician 
'services, partly because of the program focus and partly because of the higher costs of hospital 
care. Although <he number of bills paid for hom^ fffealth services increased markedly between 
1967 and 1969, the proportion of Medicare payments for such services remains insignifi- 
cant-1.2 percent of payment^nder the supplementary insurance teature and only 0.5. of all 

Medicare payments. \ r . " . . A , \f^f>f^ 

Old Age Assistance is equaUy. unbalanced in its medical care provision. In 1969, 69 
percent of all vendor payments for< medical care went to nursing homeland only .1.3 percenj 
fer all other forms of noninstitutional health se^ice. Physicians' fees accounted for 4. percent, ^ 
and drugs 15 percent 1 



I drugs 15 percent 
3. Nutrition 
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Good nutrition for health is primarily.a matter of income sufficient to assure 'a basic 
minimum'food supply, although nutritional education is also useful. Two major supplementary 
programs have been introduced in recent;,years. One includes the various programs^for the 
delivery .of hot meals X6 the elderly /at home. These, however, have remained at a\5urel>^ 
'demonstration and experimental level despite efforts of the Administration on Aging to 
inerease junSs for this purpose. There are only 23 such programs funded by the AoA, servincp;^ 
••18,000 hot meals each week. None of them provides more, than one meal a day for a part of 
the week. Tl^se numbers must be seen against the two million elderly who are eligible for / 
public assistance, bat who are not-receiving it. i 

Food stamp and sufplus food programs as well are available for perso|j^ of tow income. 
But 'their use by the aged is limited because travel. to a centrahresource is required:. Travel is 
diffjc'ult for the^lder|yj many "of whom add physical enfeebjement to $hey;J|^nf>ited incomes. . 



Livlna Arrangements^ 

I Major social provisions for the- living needs of the elderly, aside from income, are 

\variedL Programs and services concerned with the normal living requirements of average older 
persons are not-Jimited to housing alor^. Suitable li\)ing arrangements for the aged call for: 
choice in Ijousmg to fit diverse "personal jwants^t a price within the means of the aged,^ access 
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to services to maintain housing; service/to' sustain independent home living "despite increasmg 
enfeeblement or intermittent illness; ^t-ffiady. access. to friends, commercial and public, 
services, recreation, and the like. " " . ^ . • • • ^ • 

VVhile various services have developed to meet such needs, their volumQ is so limited 
and distribution is so uneven that the lacks are much greater than the achievements.^ About 
72 percent of all men and 44 percent of vybmen over Q5 live iPi family situations of which they 
-are the head; 14 percent of pnen and'St percent women live alpne; and-3.5 percent of men 
agd 4.5 percent of women live in institutions. But an ekirfiated 50 percent of older:individuals 
live in housing which is Either dilapidated, too large care for, or too expensive for their 
income leveL For two million aged relief recipients (46 percent of whom have earned 
retirement benefits which are too small to live on),^ 36 percent report some major housing 
deficiency: 16 percent have no inside' running water, and about one-fourth, butside of the 
, South; jack adequate winter heating. ^ • " ' ^ 

^ Between 1956 and 1&69, 326,000 special housing units for tTie aged were constructed 

or restored* ur)der public programs for •approximately 408,000 persons. Low-rental public 
housing supplied 234,000 of these units, yvhile the FHA direct loan program accounted for 



"^See also Backyound Paper on '"Housing/' lS7t White House Conference on Aging. 

^The data which folldvv are from Brotman, 1970; Eppley, 1969; Social and Rehabiritation Services, 1967. 




been adopted^ choosing between construction cJf^peciaiized housing for the elderly or 
•~ . improvement of %e g^nerat low-cost housing market The program for low-income rent 
• supplements was designed td provide an alternative to public housing construction. But as of 
J 1969 such supplements fdjlthe aged'' were gp&nte'd for onl/2700 housing units an'd were 

planned for an additidnal 2700, ' . , * ^ 

The widespread increase in rental^^cost and the failure of the commercial housing 
construction market to meet the neec^jof low-income families* anywhere leads to the 
^ . conclusion that the elderly are in dbuble,j6tfpardy, Jacking both income and physical resources ^ 
for effective competition in securing scarce low-income Jiousing. ' • . 

In place of the Construction of new housing, some attention has been given to 
supplementary, home help programs jb assist older persons to remain in their own hdtnes * 
despite changes Jn income? and physical status. However, there has been- no widespread , 
conviction that such supplenrientary home help program^are a significant paft.of modern social 
•provision for the aged. Such provision' as exists has not been articulated effectively with other 
forms.of care so that little .relationship can be identified between home help programs for^the 
well, home health services for the sick, and care in 'intermediate institutions such as nursing 
homesLand homes for the aged, ' • " , ^ ' : ^ 

About one-fourth of aj! older persons (whether they live alone, with relatives, or with 
othersF are limited in their major activity; This totals between -four and five milnon older 
persons, To^eet their needs, the- Administration on Aging supports 447 projects-excluding 
health servic9S-^which reach* some 130,000 persons at^mbst. Nearly. three-fourths of this total ' ♦ 
represents friendly visiting and reassurance services; only 9500 persons receive concrete home 
^-help services. A sample study of two million Old Age Assistance recipients (Gray, "1969) reveals . 
^ ^ that, in 1965,. 85 percent received no services of any kind-6therthan a religf check. Four 

percent, or.80,000 elderly, received sorne service to help them maintain their own homes. j 

. . Recipients of Old Age Assistance live under twice the ris'- of having to go to an 
Jnstitutic/i rather than being in* their own homes.; When corhpared with the average population ^, 
over €5 years of age, 8.7. percent of relief recipients live in institutions ip comparison ^ith a ' 
^ national aged average of 4,4 percent^although the proportions of individuals in the two* groups 
with major disability do not differ materially. 

^ 5. RolesoftheAged^ " ^ / "KV"''* ' 

It is customary |o think of recreational provision for the elderly or preparation for - 
- retirement as a means with' which to fill a Vacuum that is opened up by retiremek. It is more ^ 
' useful to ask whatshall be, the role of the elijerly in society. This is an umbrella concept which * 
covei^: preparations for utirement, changes in midcareer opportunities, opportunity to make 
contribution .to the life of society thnOugh* services,«?>the continuation of customary 
employment, the entry into- new employment opportunities, as well as*thG,elaboratioj) of adult 
, education andrecreational opportunities, y ' ^ 

Until recently, most organized^ttentiori to this question has been given to the 
development of leisure time opportunities. Senior centers, clubs, and senior activities have 
. been widely promoted. Approximately- 1500 such -centers with a formal organizational 
strijpture exist in the United States. 'Firm data are lacking 'about the number of persons 
utilizin>| theie centers, but a recent report (Anderson, 1969) indicates that approximately 
^ one-third of the potential membecship which the centers are prepared to serve do, in faet/use 




'Recreational ap^tivities constitute the most extensive function of such centers! although 
38 percent of them provide some combination of recreation, individual, and community 
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services The scope of such recreation programs may be inferred from the very modest 
financial resources which the average -center .can mbbiiire. Over 40 percent of all. the centers 
rfeporting have total annual budgets.of less than $15,000 per annum, and only 8 percent hav^ 
incomes over $50,000 per annum.' . .. ^ v ' x " i 

Aside from these senior centers, there are.no good data about the use of general 
purpose recreation facilities by the aged, although it cah be assumed that more of the elderly 
use them than use facilities designed solely .for the use of the aged. However, low income and 
poor transportation constitute major obstacles. Onerthird of-lhe elderly poor and one-fifth of 
the elderiy near-poor also have serious transportation problem?. ■ ^ ' . 

6. TranJ|k)rtatioa' \. 

Efforts to overcome* transportation obstacles- have l?een mihiscule, tentative, and V 
experimental. The most extensive in\^olve reduced fares on public transportation systems "at 
off-peak hours^Since public transportation has not kept pacp with either the spread of cities or 
the increase- m population, such programs hardly touch the basic mobility requirements, of an 
older population. Effort%by the Administratiorr on Aging, to stimulate attention to this subject 
have led to^OO experiments/which reach some 75,000 persons. One wen-publicized 
experiment in dhic^go succeeded in providing an average' of six trips a year for 1600 persons to 
visit- health centers or wfelfare aggncies, to shop, or.to go on social outings-an average of once, 
every two months. • ^ , . ; 

7. Employment ' . . ^ 

The continuation in employment has been widely urged as a substitute for arbitrary 
retirement at age' 65. However, labor force participation for the aged has fallen perceptibly, 
from 63 percent for males in 1900 to 27 percent in 1966: Participation has been more stable 
for women, being 8.3 percent in 1900 and 9.€ percent 1966, although this last represents a 
decline- of over 10 percent in 19^0. the declining trend has continued since the 1961 White 
House Conffece on Aging, despite much urging to the contrary. . j 

VirtulllV all studies indicate that continuation of employment is desired most by older 
persons in two circumstances: , . . y 

(1) Where the adult career has offeced full freedom for a person's development as ' 
in some of the professions or some of the self-employed. 

(2) In those instances when income at retirement is so^ow that continued 
</ employment is^preferable to retirement on a reduced standardr^>f^i}vi^gf>f 

Whatever the desire of older persons may be, the opportunities in the labor force for 
continued employment ^re uneven at best* Taken. overall; it is apparent that, while some 
individuals may continue their employment until physically incapable of doing so, there are 
relatively few opportunities for continued employment on. the part of -the low-income working 
population Routine jobs, which require minimum education, have declined. rapidly. The ^ged, 
are at a disadvantage educationally: For example, 26 percent of the aged men iiave only a 
primary school education, while 3.6 percent of those aged 25-64 have college education. 
■ * Despite these factors, several service programs have sought to enhance .employment 
cpportufiity. A number of demonstration programs have sought to offset enforced retirement 
by selective placement of older individuals in specially solicited positio?is. There are only a 
handful of such programs concentrating entirely on the employment of the elderly, or on their 
retraining fqr hevy positions. The'Administration on Aging funds 205 such projects which have 

•I * ^ - ' - « 

♦'see Background Papers on •'Employment" and "Retiremem." 1971 White House Conference on Aging. 
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reached and referrefH 15,0afD> elderly^ to .work. The vocational rehabilitationi. services have 
concentrated -most of their efforts on^ behalf of^ady^t worj^ers^under the,^ge of 65LOf 24,1 ,000 • 
handicapped wo^rkers rehabijitated in 1969,* only 25*percenc were 45 years or older, the 
overwhelming majoritv of tl^ese being under 55. The Office, of Education programs fof- 
manpower development are prjesumably designed ^for the entire pofSulatiori, bujt^only 10 . 
percent of aU their enrpllment Is for persons 45 years of age older. The special programs of 
t!;ie department of Labor are similarly geared to" middle-aged adi|Its.% _ . • . * 

The'lo^g terrp nrend data of- the Social Security Administration indicate a drift 
towards earlier * retirement. "*These data are teinforced/by -a recent study reported by 'the 
University of Oregon, covering 73 gorporatio^ and 2000 early retirees (Greene etal., 1969). 
Wherever companies offered an early retiregj^t option, 50 p.ercent of the employees chose to 
exercise this optjoQ. Of these, percent were satisfied or would have retired even earlierif 
they had the opportunity'again. The* reasons for early retirement are obscured by the Jiealth 
' and'incorne stati/s of the persons retiring. * . . * 

] - Tbe limited development of special programs to assist" older persons to continue^ 
. employment may be a reflection of the many uncertainties surrounding the real opportunities,^^ 
but the wishes of the elderly clearly play a significant role. However, th*fe rdUtine of retirement 
at .a fixed age is still the sifuatidn confronting most employed vyorkerSi No general institutiona/ 
mech'anism has yet' been de^yeloped to' moderate- »^he impact of -a routine retirement,^ as 
compared^ with an individually jaflored retirement plan. As a, result, experimental employment 
efforts have been primarily concerned with helping individuals find substitute or postretirfe-' 
ment employment rather than continue ifi their fafniliar employmen^ careers. \ ]^ 

8. 'Preretirement'Counseling ^ ^ ' , ' ^ 'I 

Preretirement^ coUnseling-;has been introduced in many industries but, in onestud^y of 
75 firms. 60 percent of th^ early retirees were not effectively av^are that such programs vi^ere 
availabir '(Greene et al., ,1969). The existence of these prot^ran^s does not, on the average, 
alf^c^ the worker's satisfaction or dissatisfaction with liis retirement, although individuals may^ 
benefit. To a Jarge extent, these programs are concerned with assisting persons approiaching^ 
retirement to accept ^the^ reality of^their retirement. Much or the actual content ./jpf the 
coulriseling is-Qoncerned with matters of income, taxation, housing, and the like.. Efforts to 
introduce wider dimensions of adult «£ducation as a doorway to^ a new life jn retirement have 
not been noticeably succ6ssful as a part of the retirement counseling in itself. Employees often 
consider such programs as a subtle management device' to -stimulate retirement, and some 
industrfes have discoqtinued these services on this account. ^ ' ^ \? jj \ 

There is no rleeord of preretirement counseling, based upon the principle* of lifetime 
t vacation and careeij education. In such a concept, counseling would be introducecj in the 
middle of ^dult careers and would permit individual^ th6' option of selecting alternate c^reer 
changes at their peak employment years rather than awaiting theirtgrminal years. 

9. Voluntary Service i ' 

It is estimated that 330,000 persons ^re employed in positions primarijy serving older 
persons {other than ij]i the health fiei'd); A.fu!ure demarjd is p'redicted for^-betjA/een 8,000 ind 
13,000 management staff for retirement housing, pr^jepts; for 23,000 to 31,000 persons for 
staffing recreation programs; for 800 Stateplanning and coordinating staff., It remains to be 
seen whetber-these bpportunities generate new services to reCrdit, train,^and place^adult and 
pider workers in the services fpr the aging specifically. J ' - 

While many older persons continue to be, engaged in cammunity activities, evidence to 
date suggests that this is still limited to those who* Have previously been engaged with sudh 
activities^during their ^dulr years. Community s^ervice 
stage that it provides a major roje which the elderly 



by the aged has not yet grown to the 
can choose to fill if they wish. The 
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opportunity "has been'limited predominantly to persons with higher educatio;i, higher incomes, - 
and more influential .'positions in community affairs.' " . . . - ^ ^ . 

Small demonstration programs have indicated* that the elderly can be constmctively 
engaged in community services. Experiments conducted in New york City and in Project FIND 
have demonstrated that olber persons can be redruited and can significantly contribute to the 
'community by helping to introduce Medicare, by providing volunteer services in institutions 

for retarded children, and so on. • . " 

^Two hundred programs* of Senior Opportunities in Servite, in 4b States, affect some , 
670 000 older persons. The Administration on Aging funds 625 projects which gwe major 
volu'nteer.opportunities to 41,000 elderly persons. Sixty-eight Foster Grandparent projects 
* placed 4000'older persons in positions to help 16,000 children a year. Project Green Thumb 
provides work for 3000 low-income elderly in rural areas. '• • * 

Although these examples are impressive, they do not yet constitute a socially-created 
nevv role for the aged.- Evidence isMacking about the extent to which the aged strongly seek 
nevv roles although -reports about Joneliness^nd about depression m retirement-are prevalent. 
. The suicide rate among aged males may also be suggestive. The rate rises steadily from nine per 
100,000 at ages,1 5-24 to 59 per 100,000^at age 85. ■ - 

10. Senior Citiiens in Policy Roles 

Senior citizens do not yet dominate or control the very programs and services 
developed for theiV us'e. Older persons "individually, may serve on boards of trustees and la 
'policy-making positions, btit they are seldom in policy-decisive roles. Senior centers, following 
the tradition of other community centers, hay^ encouraged such participation most widely. 
But in over half of the comrtiuiiity centers studied, fewer than nine percent of all participants 
assume any responsibility for the conduct of center activities. EVen where such pplic* 
participation is encouraged, the. average center is Jikely to have only five older persons serving 
on a board of dtrectors or 10 persons conducting any kind of progratp activity. In comparison 
'24 persons are limited to offering suggestions, and another. 1 1 percent may help with clerical 
tasks It would apppar that opportunities for" community seryices are limited to relatively 
routine and less significant activities which are not perceived as central to the life either o.' the 



institution, the program. Or the facility. 



/ 
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IV. THE PRESENT SITUATION 

• ' - • * • 

' The present situation makes it cl^ar that a' substantia! gap still exists between the 
organized facilities, programs, and servicel, and between the announced aims of social policy 
for the elderiy. / I . ' 

♦ This summary of the current situation permits one to examine service and program 
adequacy in the policy areas of incofne, health, living qrrangemen^, enrichment of life, -and 
employment. The service criteria used,. are: accessibility, availability^ responsiveness," and 
resource adequacy. The above discussion ihdicates: 

• (1) Opportunities for gainful employmentthave not been de§5loped. Evidence is. 
i accumulating that such a goal corresponds to the wishes of the elderly thenriselves 
only in special circumstances and may not serve as a universal goaU 

»{2) Income. is clearly insufficient for a 'high proportion of Ihe aged either to 
, maiq^in health or to participate in community life in S dignified manner. 

{31 Housing is not widely available that is both suitable for the^needs of the aged 
and within the reach of their average incomes. ' 

(4) Services which assist the aged to maintain their owr^ homes are grossly 
underdeveloped in contrast to program^ which institutionalize the aged, 

(5) The opportunities to fill fevvarding social roles are still determined by 
individual circumstances under conditions, of reduced opportunity/^ Programs 
which denTpnstrate the value which the aged can bring to community life reach a 
miriiscule proportion, of the aged and ^do not yet constitute a chang.e in 
opportunity, * / * 

^ ^ (6) The elderly do not play significant roles in the planning or running df their 
own services. / * - y ^ . 



(7) Health services havfe improved most significantly but largely by shifts in the 
cost of health services/and by increasing the volumif^^of nursing facilities, Lirhited 
attention has-been aiven to nonphysician services' necessary J n the pre- and 
post-hospital phases ^ illness, if the aged sick are to secure eajly treatment and are 
^ tp sustain their owtt homes. Mental health,' home help services, and rehabilitation 

JnJnstitutions-are-HKprovided for the aged. Systematic attention is still lacking to 

the lini< between physician and hospital service in the acute stage of illness and to 
the essential pai-am^icaL social, and out-of-hospitaP sen/ices which follow. 
Continuity in medical ^are is frustrated by the confusion which prevails betvveen 
thfe eligibility^/service, and financing provisions of independent health programs, 

^ Lacking natidnaj/data, it is difficult to be certain whether the gaps described above are 
due to errors in the^stimates df. need, errors in the accumulation of data about service 
utilization, or to errors in policy itself. 

A/though thf cost of health services increases with age, the quality of attention for the 
needs of the eldefly appears to decrease with age. The very, very aged may. consume a 
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disproportionate share of heauh services, but a 'diispropprtipnate shar.e Is also provided la jess 
than first quality institutional facilities. Jhe pervasive attitude^towards ti e very elderly, in all 
Institutions and in community care program's that little can be done foi' them and, therefore, 
little specia!,2ed attention need be given them. Maintenance of fiousing becomes more difficult 
with age, and access to community cente'rs declines with age. " ' / ' r , •" 
■ ■ The match between programs and facilities op tlie one hahd, and the needs of ethnic 
minorities 'dn the other, is also out of balance. . By and large, the elderlyamong ethnic 
minorities have less access to specialized housing, less access to specialized medical care, and 
less access to fcomprehensive community serviceyor leisure time programs. 
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' ?m TWO: CONSUMER AND LE8AL SERVICES 



; A. CONSUMER SftVICES 

• \ TKE NEEDS OF THE ELDERif CONSUMER 

^ / President Nixon (1971) in a message to Congress on February 24, 1971, expressed the 
need fDr>xonsumer protection oneasures in these terins; ' 

. .In todaY's.nnarketplace. . ihe consumer often finds f^imserF confronted with what 
; ' seems imp,ejietrable coml^exity in i^a^ ' of oar consurner goods, in the 

^ . ; > adverj|sing claims that surroumj^ them, the merchandizing^ methods that pun/ey 
' . thertf and the mearls^availabhrto conceal their quality. The result is.a degree of 
torjfusion that often confounds the unwary, and too easily can be made to favor 
s- ' the 'unscrupulous; I believ6 new* safeguards are needed, Ijoth to protect the 

, #w:on$umer and to reward the responsible businessman (p, S. 1880). ' 

While all consumers face the problems described by President NJxon, the elderfy are 
particularly affected b/ thqm.^ At the University of Michigan's National Conference ojn Aging, 
in, 1969, the consumer problems, of the aging were highlighted by several speakers. One of 
them was Mrs. Virginia H, Knauer (1969), then Sp^p^ST Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs and no^w also Director of the Off tee of Consumer Affairs. Noting that the- 
Nation's 20 million older people represent a consumer market with^a^otal spending potential- 
of over $45 billion, Mrs. Knauer asserted that this nrrarket is being ignored. She said: 

The' older- consumer is' ignored . in re"gaTd'to his special rteeds and desires, his 
particular medicfal and monetary problems, his housing, his food. • * 



^ Specific examples of such neglect cited by Mrs. Knauer included: ^ 



I.. . .The design of housing-with steep steps, narrow doors anif other features that 
create 'hazards apd hardships for the handicapped, including infirm older people. 

/ ' * ' " ' ' . ~- ' 

. . .Clothing ^ch as "dresses with iippers up the'back or-blouses and shirts with 

^ * tiny buttons [whichl can prove frustrating or impossible to someone struggling 
witNarthritisor failing eyesight." * ^ * 

> ; .Food/sold ir/the family-oriented supermarket where fresh fruits and vegetables 
, are pre-packaged in large amounts and where frozen and other packaged foods are 
^ , often available only in large sizes. f * 

s . .Labels on garments as well as on food products which'are printed in such.f^ne 
:^ type th^t older people, with their failing-eyesight, canned read them. 

"Studie.^ Ka^e shown that senior citizens are becoming a prime market of their 
own-^like ^he neixly recognized teenage market," said Mrs, Knaqer.- "Unfortunately, many 
businessmen are reluctant to actively solitit the trade of any other ag/group but youth. Back 
in 1967, Geneva Mathiesen'bf the.Natiojnal Councij on the AgfngTeported that locaf store 



Managers, even when convinced that elderly consumers represented a considerable market 
^used to channel any advertising Or promotion efforts to attractmg them for fear .t would 
•hart their public imS^ ...Imagine cutting, off from consideration a market equal to the 
poVulation of our 20 smallest States combined, it's like being willing to forego th^purchase 
poweroftheentire Stateof Connecticutl'MKnauer, 1969). ' . u.^,C«^Wh 

While the -aged are neglected by thelegitimate market-.n terms of not bein^ffejed 
the kinds quantities, and quality of products- they need-they are overly cultivated by the 
unscrupulous. This is how the problem was described by Mrs. Knauer: 

Elderly widows, who never signed a contract before the deaths of their husbands, 
'find themselves;victims of homeTmprovemerit swlin4lers;rtie.d to unconscionable 
* contracts tihey didn't understand and for so.called .^provements they cannot 
afford^^ ' _ . ^ , •. . vs> 

Anxiety fear pride, ignorance of>he elderly-all these pfay into the hands of the 
ayp artist who is ready to provide the illu^sion of security or assistance-for a fee. 
. ' •'From make-money-at-home schemes like overpriced "knitting machines to 
retiroment land deals, from promises of medical miracles to "bargains on luXi-ry 
- items which, usually lead to a frightening cul de sac of 'low monthly payments , 
these swindlers will pick clean a retiree's security and- then fly off to greener 
victims. ■' — ^ ' • V 

How do -they manage, year after year,' to get away with these 'vicious practices? - 
' • ' Mainly because most people are nOst trained to recognize frauds and fraudulent 
schemes an4 many victims are peluctaftt to talk about how they^were taken in. If 
only they would avail themselves of the legal remedies available in their local 
.district attorney's office or State attorney general's department. 

Some cannot bfelieve that the'charming, thoughtful young man whp.came over 
each week to spend some time with them in their loneliness could possibly have 
cheated them "so' thoroughly. Others' are embarrassed or ashamed to" admit that 
they, were so .easily tricked. Many do not even realize that they have been 
wic/mized But those who find their homes ripped out from cinder them,-or their 
Jj^sessfons put up for sheriff's sale," are all too aware of what has happened to 
t^m (Knauer,, 1969). ^ 

, This pr'^bFem was further detailed by Sidney Margolius,' (1869) speaking at the same 
. Conference. He said: 

.9 

> Apparently it is not enough that the preset generation of older people lived 
^ through wars and depressions, built this courflry's present wealth, and now have 

to try to live on an average retirement income of less than S2500 a year. But they 
are also subjected to some of the most cynical exploitations and commercial 
indignities you'd care to see, including high-priced drugs, overpticed hearing aids 
- and eyeglasses, patent ntedicines that not only are sold at exorbitant prices but 
play on older people's fears and often are worthless; the commercially-operated 
. nursing homes and corporation-owned hospitals that have sprung up to take 
advantage of Medicare; loop-hole ridden health insurance plans sold to supple, 
ment Medicare; and other overcharges and deceptions large and small. 

'•, - 

\ am not just talking about the obvious swindlers who peddle worthless patent 
. medicines health foods, and health machines, fake chimneys^ house siding, and 
furnaces, 'l -am also talking about many "respectable" manufacturers including 

20' ■ ' 



some of the besj-known names in American ihdustry, who seN health' insurance 
that excludes'the very illnesses for which it is most needed, brand name medicines 
•that may, cost 10 cents to produce but cost the consumer $4 to $6 to buy, and 
hearing aids that cost the older person $300-400 to buy but only*about$50to 
make. For every trusting, confused older person who is fleeced by hit and run 
salesmen, there /nust be a thousand who;? everyday, pay more, than really 
necessary for drugs, processed foods, eyeglasses, housing, and other urgent needs. 
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li. THE GOALS l)F CONSUMER PROTECTION 



In direct or indirect terms, goals pertaining to. the protection of the elderly consumer 
have been included in the recommendations of the 1961.^hi.te House Conference on Aging, 
the Older Americans Act, headings and reports of the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging 
{1969a, T969b, 1970, 1971) and in the recommendations of numerous organizations. 

The widespread concern about the economic conditions of the elderly includes a 
recognition that one of the important w^ys of improving their income status i? to make sure 
that the elderly receive good value for each dollar they spend on goods and services. 

Mrs. Knauer (1971) recently described consumtr goals as tihe attainment of "a world 
where quality ,> justice, compassion and uaderstanding are the key elerpents in the marl#t- 
place." Elaborating on this definition she said: 

.We do not have quality when there are consumers who find that their new 
products do not work. We do not have justice when there are so many merchants 
guilty of deception and ynfaii' practices who get away with it. We do not have 
compassion when we find that the poor, the unsi4specting and the disadvantaged 
are prime targets for the cheat, or when products are' made without regard to the 
safety of those who use the goods. And we do not .have understanding when we- 
find great gaps of communication betweeh the seller and the buyer. 

Implied, and sometimes specifically included in goal statements, is also' the goal of 
preserving the integrity of the free enterprise system. President Nixon (1971) expressed this 
goal in his message to Congress on consumer problems. He said: "The^contipged success of 
our free enterprise system depends in large measure upp.n the mutual trust and gocftjWill of 
those who consume and those wl^o produce and provide." {p. S. 1882). < ^ " ' 



^ Hi. KMOWLEDGE AVAILABLE 

Although more researches needed-on the scope of the; problem, the 'special need,s of 
elderly consumers, and on the development of more Effective consumer protection, 
measures-full 'application of existing knowledge coujd go far toward alleviating the consumer 
problems of the elderly. . ^ ^ / , 

' A. MATiONAL EFFORTS ' ; , 

Studies of consumer problems have made it clear that, .while State and lodal consumer 
protection -.measures are needed, national action-both publifc' and voluntary-is even more 
important. The reason for this is that, in today's economy,*^ost goods and services are 
produced and distributed or delivered'By large organizations. Rare indeed is the product-or 
even service-that is entirely subject to State or loeal influences. 

^ Therefore, much that is known about consumer problems is reflected in President 
Nixon's Consumer Message of 1971. There is a considerable consensus among students of 
consume/ needs on the problems the President identifted although there are differing opinions 
about the effectiveness of tr actions he proposed. The following analysis of pertinent parts of 
the proposals indicates the status of much of our current knowledge. 
/ • . ^ ' 

1. Product Testing ' 

There is^general consensOs that consumers should bf'and can be assured of tellable 
information about the goods they buy. The President's proposal for providing this authoriz^es 
the Federal Government to determine wl/at products and what^haracteristics of those products 
should be tested {Nixon, 1971, p. S./1882K Manufacturers/-laboratories, and other private 
.organizations which ar.e adequately equipped to perform "the tests would be accredited by the 
Government. Suppliers could advertise that their' prl)ducts had .passejl the Government 
approved tests and there would ^^be strong penalties for those who made such claims falsely. 
Some people feel that testing by the private sector of the economy would not be sufficiently 
obiecti\>e and want tests conducted by^a Government agency that would have nothing to gain 
or lo^e by the findings. , " ^ 

y 

2. Warranties and Guarantees 

It is also essential for the buyer to have reliable information about the terms under 
which he. buys a product.' The President's proposal would authorize the Federal Trade 
'^Cdrpmissioh to require certain safeguards such as the full disclosure of the terms of warranties 
' and guarantees in language that the consumer can easily understand (Nixon, 1971, p. S. 1881). 

3. Product Safety ' * • 

Present Fje'deraf food and drug and other legislation designed to protect the consuin^r. 
from unsafe products leave many items uncovered. To correct this situation, the President has" 
proposed that the Department.of Health, Education, and Welfare be authorized to collect and 
analyze data on injuries associated with cpnsumer products (Nixon, 1971, p. S. 1881). When 
th#e\j#dence indicated thafthere was ap unreasonable *risk in using it, the product could be 
banned. For products that are safe if properly made, safety standards would hi established by 




the Government and there would be*stiff penalties for producers who failed to meet them. 
Controversy on this proposal centers on whether the measures proposed are strong enough and 
on whether thete should be ^provisions for pre-testing to prevent hazardous products from 
'coming oh.the.market. * " ^ 

4. Fraud Prevention ' ♦ ^ 

It is' generally agreed that existing Federal legislation .does not provide sufficient 
protection to :ohsumers who are victimized by fraudulent and deceptive trade practices. 

The President (Nixon, 1Q71, p.S. 1881) has proposed strengthening the powers of the 
FederaJ/ Trade** Commission to combat, fraud and deception by authorizing it to secure 
temporary court injunctions pending a full proceeding to determine the legality of practices, 
and by extending the Commission's authority to tover transactions that "affect'*" interstate 
commerce, not just those that are^'in" interstate commerce. 

. "He (Nixon, 1971, p. S. 1881) has also advocated enactment of a Fraud Prevention Act 
which would prohibit a broad but clearly defined" range of practices, authorize the Justice 
Department to enforce these prohibitions j^Vthe Fejderal courts, and,, following this action, 
consumers-as individuals or as a class-could'go into the .Federal courts to recover damages. 
Discussions of this proposal have centered primarily upon the proviso that consumer suits 
cannot be filed until after governmental action l;ias been successfully completed. 

5. Cdnsunier Adjfocate ' , ' 
• ' ^ \ V ■ , • . . . 

. As consumeps^have become better organized, they have been increasingly vociferous in 
demandihg that theiiV interests *e more strongly represented in legislative, enforcement, and 

^ regulatory matters that affect them. By executive order, in February 1971, the President 
created an Office of Consumer lAffairs in the Office of. the President- and chargedit with 
responsibility for coordinating Federal consumer protection programs; giving special -attention 
- to assisting with the consumer problems of -the poor,^ the elderly, and the disadvantaged; 
handling consumer complaints; developing information of interest to cdnsumers and in other 
ways serving as.an advocate of consumers (Nixon, 1971, p. S.\1880). ' . ^ 

' The^President recognized, however, that even stronger measures w6re needed if the 
interests^ of' consumers were to be^equitabjy balanced v^ith the Interests pf producer^ and 
providers. Advisory groups have made differing recommendations on how this could best be 
done.. Some have suggested »that the advocacy function be given to the Department of Justice, 
others see it as the function of the Federal Trade Commission, others want an independent 
agency, others believe in^giving stronger powers, to the'Office of Cpnsupier Affairs in the Office 
of the President. Noting these differences of opinion, the President made no legislative 
proposals in his message but called for further public discussion in thp hope that a consensus 

- could be reached. ' * , . 

6. Other Proposals • . ^ 

Other sections ^of the President's consumer message (Nixon, 1971) which reflect a^ 
response to generally recognized rfeeds include expansion of consumer education programs; 
establishment of a fraud clearinghouse to expedite .the collection 'and dissemination of 
<>consumer fraud information; and the establishment of varfous advisory bodies which Would 
involve consumers, business people, and various specialists in further efforts to improve the 
Nation's pi^6grams of consumer protection. y 
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• B. INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE.ACTIVITIES 

.Knowledge about consumer needs and how to.rpeet fhem has been garnered over the 
ears by many individuals, voluntary groups/ and State and lopal officials as welf as by the 
Federal Government. . . ' ' ' . ' ' 

Individuals like the late RacheLCarson, Ralph Nader;, and others have demonstrated 
what can be accomplished by carefully documenting' and publiyzing practices and products 
that adver,sely affect the consuiTier. / , ^ \ ' 

Senior citizens organizations, labor unions, consumer cooperative's, and other voluntary 
organizations have^demonstrated the efficacy of collective action, both in getting better values 
at lower prices and in stimulating reform measures in business and governnient. 

Some of the problem areas identified by such efforts and proposals for dealing with 
them include: ^ . ^ ^ . ^ a,* /T 



1. Door-to-Dobr^^es Practices - - , ' 

- Lonely old people and those who find it hard to get out^o sHop for gooids and services 
are especially susceptible to the wiles,of salesmen who:come to their doors. tTprotect them 
against unscrupulous salesmen and high pressure sales ..tactics, it has been^ suggested *that 
door-to-door salesmen be required to register in a local government office and that there be a 
72 hour "cooling off" period during which a buyer^coUld cancel any sales contract he had 
signed. . , • « . . , 

, ! 

2. Installment Sales Practices • ^ 

While the Federal "truth-in-lending" law has helped to reduce tfte exorbitant interest 
charged for loans and installment buying, it does not protect the consumer frorn problems that 
arise when 'the goods or* service turns oul; to be unsatisfactory, or eyen' ndn-existent>The* 
contract which the buyer signed can be sold to a third party and if the buyer does not get or 
has a complaint about the goods or sen/ice he contracted for, there is nothing he car>do about 
it. A proposed remedy for this is to make the third party as liable as the'original seller for any 
failure to fulfill the terras of the contract. * J 

Another suggestion is the establishment of more sqflall clbims courts where consumers 
can present their grievances without having to hire an^attorney and go through more formal 
court procedures. It is also suggested that such courts-'^be aintiorized^to hear consumers who. 
wish to defend themselves against creditors vvho^claim they have a right to repossess an article. 

3. Insurance Problems 

"No fault" auto insurance to reduce the cost of premium and expedite the. settlement 
of small claims, elimination of age discrimination provisions in various type^bf insurance, 
stronger safeguards against high-cost low-benefit health and other insurance'policlT&S;^are among 
the many proposals for insurance re'forms that have been proposed by senT6r citizen and other 
groups. fr» • , 

4. Protection Against'lnflation * 

Because so many of them live on fixed incomes, the elderly are especially affected by 
inflation. Measures that have been proposed to help them include encouraging private pension 
plans to offer workers the opportunity to put some of their contributionrto the company's 
retirement Jund into an investment fund; offering "senior citizen" or "constant purchasing 
power" U.S. Government bonds which would assure that the value of. such Sn investment for 
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retirement income purVioses would not be eroded by inflation; using wage and price controls to 
curb extreme inflation. ^ * , ^. 



- 4 



5. Consumer Flesearch 

\?ery little research has 



been^ 



emoted to the study of how food, clothing, housing, and 



other essentials could be created or hiodi|ied or otherwise improved to meet the special needs 
of the elderly. Studies are also needed to^develop more effective methods of reaching older 
people through consujDer educatioft' programs and of motivating them to use consumer 
information. ' / . . x , ^ 
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IV. THE PRESENT SITUIiTIOH 

V The most hopeful aspect of the present situation is the interest in consumer protection;^ 
never before has there been such widespread public concern about pollution-, product quality, 
prices, and other consumer.problems or such strength in the consumer movement. 

A. PUBHC PROGRAMS • " 

* . • ■ » 

Both the executive and legislative branches of government at all levels have given 
increasing attention to consumer needs in recent years. Not only thfe Federal Government, but 
many State governments' have taken recent action. Thei^ are now cdnsumer protection 
-agencies of some form in 33 States. Many are just getting started, but a few States.have 
relatively strong programs. , ■ , ' ... 

For example. New York has set up a Consumer Protection Board whose powers include 
representing consumers before administrative agencies, helping consumers file class action 
suits, working with business and industry oh consumer problems, conducting consunnier 
education and product testing programs, and making recommendations for consumer 
legislation (Wertheimer and Sell, 1970, p. 4). . - ■ ' 

At least two States, Wisconsin and Connecticut, have established agencies comparable 
to the Federal Trade Commission with power to obtain administrative cease and desist orders 
against businesses that use unfair or deceptive trade practices (La Fo.le'tte, 1969). Pennsylvania 
has pioneered in developing consumer education programs geared to the needs of the elderly 

(Knauer, 1969). . " ' • . " ^- , • 

Several- States have enacted laws authorizing the attorney general to restrain unfair or 
deceptive trade practices by means of a civil injunction before the courts. In ttie past, the task 
of pros3cuting cases of fraud or deception was usually left to district or county prosecutors, 
> using criminal statutes, and this proved effective only in the most flagrant cases. 
\' ' * - . 

8." MODEL LAW AND CODE 

To encourage States to adopt more effective .measures, including the use of civil" 
injunctions,.the Federal Trade Commission has' developed a model law: the Uniform Unfair 
Trade Practice and Consumer Protection Law La Fpllette, 1969). ' 

Another measure designed for adoption by the States is the Uniform Consumer Credit 
, Code developed by the National 'Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws (La 
' Follette, 1969). While this code is not as strong as many cJnsumers'would like, it does have 
such features as controls over door-to-door sales and various protections^for people who sign 
sales contracts or buy on the installment plan. 



C. LOCAL PUBLIC PROGRAMS 



Legal service programs for the poor have markedly stepped up their e'fforts to see that 
consumers' rights are protected through the use of litigation and other legal strategies. New 
York City has set up an Office of Consumer Affairs which carries on an aggressive, program of 
consumer edupation and action against fraudulent and deceptive trade practices iWertheimer 
and Sell, 1970, p. 4). About a dozen^ other localities also have some type of public consumer 
protection program. 
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D. Voluntary PROGRAM 

^To an extent neve^*equalled before, senior citizen gcoups, local retirement centers, and 
other community groups are pooling the funds of their members to buy/food, housing, medical , 
care,- and other goods and services. Some otthe results include: sfcoreacljf senior citizen housing 
developments; hunuj;:pds of prograrns for buyirtg drugs, hearing aids; and eyeglasses; cooperative 
home repair services; and. non-profit insurance organizations. . // 

An innovative project to help groups develop-consumer education and action programs ' 
is the course for consumer counsellors which has been developed/^'by the New York State" 
School pf Industrial and Labor- Relations. Its purpose is to t^-ain retiree members of, 
community organizations to serve as consumer counsellors to oth^*^ older peopje. The course 
involves 12 sessions of lectures, discussioc^s, and field visits: A Handbook (Wertheimer and Sell, 
1970) has now been published which makes it possible for thacqurse to be'usefl in any- 
community. . . - ^ ^ ^ _ Jj .• . - 



^ ' // ^ ^ . 
E: PROyiDEpS pF GOODS AND SERVJICES , . 

" ^ ^ ' \ ' . ^ \.: // ' \ -/ 

Consumer concern has struck a responsive chord amgng many providers of goods and 
^services. . . , ' . // - 

This has been most evident in the area of pollution cohtroL Many industries x\o<^ find 
that it IS more effective to take and to publicize measures to. prevent pollution and protect the 
environment than to focus on other features of their productg/or practices. 

Although hospital, medical, nursing, and^otner professional associations. have a long 
history of accreditation and other self-policing measures, many are examining their practices 
more critically and adopting stronger programs. Many merjhbers of the health professions*who 
assist in the administration of Medicare and Medicaijf^ programs *have helped to expose 
members of their professions who violate ethioai -practices; ' 

Retail businesses also are showing increasing consideration of the needs and interests of 
elderly consumers. Fpr exanlple, one restaurant in California, awaf*e that many older customers 
have small appetites, makes available to them the smaller-portion, lower-priced meal that most 
restaurants offer only to children. Several stores hav^^ put benches at various points for the 
elderly and the handicapped to rest and have adjusted toilets and other equipment to meet^the 
needs of the handicapped. ' . ' ^ 

F. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

It would be a mistake, however, to cohcliide from the above evidences of progress that 
the inequities suffered by consumers in the marketplace are well on .the way to correction. 

There are still 17, States that, have no type of consumer affairs office and all State 
programs are inadenuate (Knauer* 1969). Locai 'public prograrrife remain a rafity^ The majority 
of consumers have yet to identify themselves/with the consumer movement in any meaningful 
way. In all fields', the providers of goods and services too often put profit ahead of concern^for 
the consumer. • ' , , . 

Hederal action, which is crucial to the protection'of the cpnsumer, is far. from being on 
a scale sufficient to cope with the problem. «Evidence of this was cited at recent Senate 
Hearings by officials of the Post Office Department, the Federal Trade Commission, the Food 
and Drug Administration, and other governmental agencies (U.S. Senate; Special 'Committee on 
Aging, 19?0, Appendix 1). / ^ r 

' - ^ -For example, the Chief Post Office Inspector estimated that ovei^ the past six .years 
fraudulent "business opp^ortunity" schemes had cost th? public nearly $26 million tefore the 
culprits were fouhd andrput out of business.- The* Food and. Drug Administration^jltimately 
put out of business the seller of an "emergency respirator" which was both worthless and 
dangerous-but not before 40,00q of these devices had been sold. Typical of. the hundreds of 



investment swindles which are prosecuted by the Government every year was, one which had 
bilked $4 million from gullible investors. - ^ 

The vef-y multiplicity of agencies In th^ Federal .Government that, are conceded witjfi 
consumer problpms may of itself constitute a problem.^ This was the lontention of Peter 
Barash (1969) vyho spoke at the University of 'Michigan Conference on Aging)in these terms:' 

; . ' " ' . ^ 

At present the American' consumer's voice,' is faintl'y heard .through some 33 
, Federal Departments and agencies carryinjg on approximately 260 consumer 
activities But consider that: I 

. . .Responsibility for enforcing the Truth in Lending Act; is vested in nme separate 
- agencies; ' * ^ | 

. ..Administration of the Fair. Packaging anb Labeling Act is divided among three 
agenoies-the- Federal Trade CommissFon, the Food and Drug Administration and 
' the/Department of Commerce; f 

.\No less than five Federal agencies atf responsible for consumer protection of ;the 
Sbor;-:, ^ I 

. . .The Flammable Fabrics Act of 1967 is shared by the Department of Corrjmerce, 
the Federal TradelConimission and the Food and Drug Administration; 

. . . Responsibility for the wholesomeness of fish and fishery products ^alk both to 
" the Food and Drug Administration and "the Ihteripr Department's Bureau of 
Commerdf^iyFishgries;' 

«. ' * 

. . . Programs to control air and water pollution can be found.in half a dozen agencies. 

These Jaws, individually good/have proliferajed .beyond^the ability of presi^nt 
governmentaLstructure to handle them. ^ ^ 

Despite t^e large number of Federal agencies that purportedly represent .the 
consumer, it is still a fact that: 

^ - . ^ ' 

T^ere is no single Federal agency to which consumers can direct complaints; 

There is^no single Federal agency devoted to the pressing needs of either the low 
* ^ income or the elderly consumer; , ' " " 

There is no single Federal agency which gathers and disseminates to the public the 
considerable productand economic information that is available at the Federal level; 

There is no single Federal agency which represents the corfSumer interest before 
the Federal courts, departments and regulatory agencies on matters of great 
moment to the consumer; " • . ^ / 

There, is no single Federal agency in \vhich the consumer education function ^ 
resfdes; 

And, certainly there is no single Federal agency which can boastShat it has 
consistently anticipated consumer problems instead of reacting to them on a crisis 
basis. . * • ' ' 



What then is-the consumer record of our Federal Government? I 

. . . Are we satisfied with the performance of our regulatory agencies in advancing the^ 
. consunf)er interest in America? ^ ^ 

• . .Has the Federal. Trade Commission been a vigorous champion of the consumer 
cause? * • • ^ * . 

. . .Has the Interstate Commerce Commission effectively represented the consumers' 
** interest in matters relating to household moving problems and the railroad 
^ ^ passenger service? ^ ^ * - 

• • - Has the FederahCommunications Cornm'ission been an effective advocat^ for the 

public in policing the airwaves? • : 

' • • • Has the DMartment of Commerce moved with'dispatch in approving flammability 
standards tfor clothing or in administering its portion of the Fair Packaging Act? 

I ...Has the Department of Agriculture sirived to achieve, the most effective and 
far-reaching consunier food*grading program, as Congress directed it to do? 

' * • .Is the, welfare of consumers a prime consideration of the Interior Department 
' ^ when its Oil Import Administration establishes quatas for cheap foreign 
petroleum products? , ' 

.. .Do the efforts of the Department of Transportation's National Highway Safety 

* Bureau in the field of auto safety match the grim reality of 52,000 deaths last 
year on our highways? ^ ' 

. . .Is It jn the long-range best interests of consumers that solutions to 'many of their 
most important problems are entrusted to temporary commissions like the Food 
Marketing and Product Safety Commissions, whose recommendations are largely 
ignored because of the absence of an institutionaL framework for continuing 
action? . . 

Mr. Bara^ djd not limit his criticisms to Government. He also indicted consumers 
themselves. He noted, for example, that^when the Department of Agriculture 3sked for 
comments on two significant changes in beef grade standards-a highly important matter to 
consumcns-only a handful of the 800 people virfK) responded represented consumer interests. 
He also said that not one private consumer spokesman had appeared at any of the hearings 
held over the past five years by^tbe Oil Import Administration of.the Departmeht of the 
Interior although the size of the quotas it sets on oil Imports directly .affects the prices 
consumers pay for many essential products. \ 

G. CONCLUSION 

It is easy to blame the private and public sectors ''of the economy-their greed, 
indifference, inefficiency— for the.problemi of* the consumer but the ultimate cause-and 
cure-of consumer problems rests with the consumer fiimself. 

Individually, he can accomplish much by such simple actions as following the very 
brief but sound advice contained in a consumer guide, designed to fit the identity card section 
of a walfet, which has been published by the Administration on Aging of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (1969). 



Collectively, he can accomplish even more by d«9e!oping and participating in consumer 
programs In the grodps to which he belongs, by^nlisting bijsiness and Midustry cooperation, 
and by working for the enactment and enforcement of more official programs at all 
governmental levels. 

It is doubtful indeed that the cost of genuinely effective consumer protection measures 
would begin to equal the dollar^ that are wasted Because of the lack of such measures, . 
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B: LEGAL SERVICES 



THE NEED FOR LEGAL SERVICES 



A comprehensive summary of the n^ed was* presented at a hewing" on legal problems 
affjcting the elderly, conducted by the'U.S, Senate Special Committee on Aging in 1970, by, 
Cyril F. Brickfield, Tegislative counsel for the American Asspciatlon of Retired Persons (U.S. 
3e,nate^pecial Committee on Aging J971a, pp. tnt)-1 14). pertin^it section sta.tes: 

They suffer needless anxiety, deprivation and injustice bs a resollt of ^ serious lac*; 
of adequate legal services, a lack; of knowledge ^as /to the proper manner of 
• securing those seryices Which are available, and the'larck of financial resources to 

' " retain^the aid of competent counsel even when av^ffable. This situation must be 
- . • . remedied if we are ever to secure fbr^i/r elderlyatizens the .security they rightly 
r • deserve. . . . 

\^ • The elderly have .endured, most often in silence; continued violation of 

fundamental rights and arbitrary detiial of benefits di5e under law. The areas of 
Spcial Security and Railroad . Retirement benefits,. drsability benefits, ^Old Age 
Assistance, health care, and treatment, conservatorships, guardianships, public and 
private housing, consumer fraud,, mental corrlmitment, privat^ pension plans, 
taxes, and general- economic. deprivation provide fertile fields for the germination 
* of complex legal pr6ble^f^s whose solution requires competent legal aid. 

As a group, the elderly al-e^the Teast capable of articulating their cwn needs 
and .bringing them to the attention of - the government. The situation is ag- 
^ ' ' gravated of cotjrse by the timidity and withdrawal which characterize the 
" ^ elderly and by the unirrterest in the elderly-characteristic of lawyers. Yet,, it must 

be remembered tliaj^oidey-ATffericans, under our judicial system, are entitled to 
the same qualffieBand thorough legal representatioYi afforded other segments of 

our population. . , 

* * . 

Forced- to- readjust to a )jiode of living dictated by the diminished income he 
'receives, the retiFee in" this country must" also struggle wit|i a variety of 
* • overlapping, often ^poorly^ integrated Federal and State income maintenan.ee, 
' ^ prpgrar.s, the technical complexities of which often prevent him from obtaining 

^ " the maximum .number of precious dollars of income to which he is legally 
entitled. Benefjt.-and assistance programs are,of little value if their existence is 
unknown to the'^otherwise eligible individual, if their technical .language is beyond 
the compr^ehension of thQ average unaided beneficiary or assistance recipient, or if 
the procedural moras,s through which he must pass requires a degree of patience 
t)ncl mental acuity possessed by few. Obviously, the difficulty .and expense of 
^ obtaining competenx coi"^' :l fo repfesent individual interests must be overcome if 

thd legal and equitable ds of the elderly retiree are ever to receive adequate 
attention. \t/s not en- \ to establish a benefit program; the individual, as 
e><periencd-^s indicates, must be provided with the qu^fied legal^assistance in 
orders that he obtain that which was intended for his be^nefit. 
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At the sai^e hearing; Senator Harrison A, Williams, Chairman of the.Special Committee, 
reported on letters the Committee receives which contain tragic examples ofjegal needs. (U.S. . 
Senate Special Committeon Aging, 197la, p. 2). He said: ""^^^^N^, ^ 

* We read alJbut couples who are turned out of their homes because relocation laws 
^ are not implemented. 

* ' » . • . . 

We read about a blind man who is struggling alone on inadequate Social Security 
• * benefits because he didn't knpw, untiha legal advocate told him, that he w^s 
entitled to $4,600 in back benefits, , * . ' \ 

' . . -We read ab0ut elderly pepple who are kept in mental institutions simply because\ 
there is no other place for them. » • \ 



11! THE mii OF LEGAL SERVICES 



"Equal justice under law" is the basic goal to be achieved by the provision of adequate 
legal services to the aged. At present, many older people, do not have access to the rights and 
protection which existing laws provide. - 

Beyond that, however, legal goals include' the correction of inequities in the laws 
themselves— Such as unwarranted age discrimination provisions— which work a hardship on 
older people, 

A further goal is to help^the eltlerly achieve a capability, comparable to that of other 
^special interest groups— agriculture, business, labor, etc.— to present their special needs before 
legislative, administrative, bur^ssf^^rofessiona', and other organizations whose actions are 
essential to the meeting 6f those heeds. 

A more-philosophic expression of the^oals of legal services was recently expressed by 
Norman J, Kalcheim (1970), Chairman of the Consultant CoVimittee on Legal Services to the 
White House Conference Technical Committeaon Facilities, Programs, and Services. "If \A/e are 
to continue to give recognition to the dignity of the individual, his rights and needs, we^must, 
in full measure,' do so for thfe older person," Mr. Kalcheim1^^n4e has made his contribution 
to our society,. Though' no longer as4)foductive, he does hoJHrsocial lien on the rest of us. 
This social lien mut>t be rnade effective through all the manifold processes a democracy 
possesses— through the legislatures, through the courts, and especially the legal profession, for 
it is they who bear great responsibiHty m daHy struggles for principal and justice." 
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KNOWLEDGE AVAILA 




ivities related to the/legal needs of the aged l have feen 



extremely' lirnited, an impressive ^ody fl)f knowledge has .been compiled by the Arjnerican Bar 
Association, the National CounofI oji/he Aging.and other voluntary groups, by public agencies 
such as the Admiriistration on Aging, the Community Service^Administration and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and/oy law schools and^her research mslitulions. Somejof the most 
serious problems and propcj^ls for dealing with them include: | . 

A. PROTECTIVE SERVICES j 

As more people live into their SP's, 90'S and I6nger, the number who are| Incapable of 
managing their own affairs, i.e., managing their money or being able to carry outJ the activities 
of daily living without assistance from someone else (management of'the persdn)^has increased 
and the inequities of traditional methods of handling the problem have become glaringly 
apparent. — - / 1 . j 

•Even for the affluent ^Ider person who receives legal services and wh^bse estate can 
finance guardianship and conservatorship costs, there are insufficient safeguards to assure that 
the interest of tVgolder person will take precedence over the interests of those who will 
u Itimately benefit frofn hjs estate. - ; 

The elderly poor and those'who have no relatives are usually committed to a mental ^ 
hospital. Between 1948 and 1968, when mental hospital admissions were declining for other 
^e groups, admission of patients 65 and over increased 40 percent. Many^o^ theSfe patients 
receive only custodial care; the real re^on for their commitment is that they need some degree 
of supervision. Frequently, the condition of an older person when he is committed is no 
different than it had been for nrionths or years previously, but he is commitjted because he 
attracted attention to himself by some episode which created a demand that something be 

done. » .1 

The injustice of this practice was highlighted by a case that ultima^ly came before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia (Lake vs. Cameron in 1966) (Natipnal 
Council on the Aging, 1966; Allen, 1969). Four years earlier, Mrs. Lake, jwho had been 
wandering about the street^, was taken by a policeman to a general hospital and from there ^ 
committed to a mental hospital. With no resources and no assistance except t;he efforts of a 
sister who was also old and poor, Mrs. Lake suffered defeat after defeat in hdr efforts to be 
released. However, her case ultimately came to the attention of the Court of Appeals where a 
judge, long concerned about the problems of confused older people, was instrumental m 
starting the machinery which resulted in Mrs. Lake's case being handled, for the ifirst time, by a 
lawyer and in the Court's decision t§at, since her real; need was for supervisi"^ rather than 
psychiatric treatment, alternative methods of providing this must be explored. 

Lake vs. Cameron is considered a landmark case by many because it brings into 
question the legality of depriving people of all their liberties and civil rights, not because of 
their own shortcomings, but because of deficiencies in community services and resources 
which should be available to them. ' r | 

During the same period , that >the legal aspects of the problem were riBceiving this 
attention, a number of communities were testing out thfs new approach: 

A welfare agency in the community, after working out cot)peratiye arrangements with 
representatives of the medical and legal professions, assumes responsibility for looking into 
these situacions^ In many instanceb, the agency finds it possible to enable the old person to 
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retain 3ll his rights by providing him with homemaker, home hdalth, casework and other 
services. When his condition does' not permit this solution, the agency is appointed as his 
guardian and sees that he is properly cared for either in his own home or a nursing home. As 
guardian, the agency also assume conservatorship responsibilities for management of whatever 
assets he may possess. Only; persons whib require psychiatric treatment^re committed to 

^ mental hospitals anAtwhen this action isxieemed necessary, the older person is notified of the 
y sarrity hearlrrg, prcfidted' with a lawyer to represent, his side of the case, and is given a full, 

" evidentiary hearing! In these- protective servic€|sprograms, as the^are called, members ofithe 
legal medical^ and social work professions operlte as a team. - 

Research on the problem also advanced during the .1960's. One project, sponsored by 
the Syracuse University CoHege of Law (Alexander, 1969) cotisisted of examining practices in 
the management of the estates of persons wh^ had been declared incompetent to find answers 
to these questions: ' 

Is the management conducted witHrthe intent of maximizing the incompeten^ 
enjoyment of his property, or vyith the intent of protecting the interest of 
creditor, heir, or other person? . ^ * ' . 

. Is the incompetent consulted about his desires on how his estate should be 
managed? 

Is the primary purpose of the management to jncreaee the size of the estate? . 

The study revealed that most of the persons were not completely incompetent and that 
legal guidance or the use of the power-of-attoVney mechanisip would have met their needs 
better. It' was alsq. found that the management of*the estates ^of older people was not 
conducted primarily for their benefit. 'A great number of the estates were managed for the 
primary pyrpose of paying bills owed to mental hospitals.. Although only a few cases studied 
involved estates of any size, many of the'se were managed* by persons who had a distinct 
interest which was adverse to that of the incompetent. In one of the cases studied>. an elderly 
man was declared incompetent because he accused his son of stealing from him and this same 
son was appointed to be his guardian'. « ^ , 

The study also showed that procedures for declaring a person incompetent gave him 
' little protection. His attorney was seldom paid out of the estate and got .a very small fee 
(average was $268), whereas the attorney representing those who sought to have tlie elderly^ 
person" declared incompetent got a much higher fee (the average was $1,341). In view of this, it 
's not surprising that not a single case was found in which an appeal against the incompetency 
finding was filed. 

B." LEGAL RIGHTS''AND BENEFITS 

The intent of laws'and public programs designed to aid the elderly is often undermined 
because of technicalities whicfi the^older person either does not understand or does not know 
how to use to his advantage. ' 

For example, persons who are not satisfied with administrative decisions about their 
Social Security benefits or Old Age Assistance payments are entitled to a hearing, but 
administrative procedures sometinrfes deter older people from exercising this right. 

Lawyers who have studied fair hearing practices have recommended that all such 
hearings should have the following components: r . 

• ' Adequate notice of the right to a hearing and^the matters to be considerec^. 

• Opportunity to be - represented by legal counsel and to have an impartial 
decision-makfer. 
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Opportunity to examine opposing evidence prior to the hearing and time to 
prepare for the hearing. 

Opportunity to confront and cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

A prompt, written decision. ' . ^ ^ 

Some lawyers would add to this list a prohibition against use of hearsay evidence. 
Under present practices, such evidence is admissible. 

Lack of legal assistance in appraising the terms of benefit programs is also known to 
prevent some older people from acting in their own best interest. Fo> example, in some 
instances, it may be better Jor a person not to apply for Social Security benefits because they 
would make him ineligible for higher Old Age Assistance jgrants and participation in the 
Medicaid program. -Conversely, some people do not apply for Workmen's Compensation 
- beflfefits on do not work because of mistaken ideas about how this would affect their Social 
Security benefits. 

Many older people have likewise suffered unnecessary hardships because thdy had no 
lawyer to protest against lax' enforcement^f the relocation provisions in urban renewal, 
highway construction, and other public programs which involved the destruction of their 
homes. ^ . : , - 

The laws designed to assure that a person's'pos^essions will be distributed after he dies 
in accordance with his wishes are often nullified in their effect because older people do not^ 
have legal advice about whether or not it is to their advantage to make a will or do not have 
^help in making a proper will. * 

C. INEQUjTIES I.N LAWS AND PROGRAMS 

Considerable evidence has been developed which poihts to the need to use legal 
strategies for reform. Some of the^major^reas for such action which have been identifjed by 
'^students of the problem include: ^ 
♦ '', 

1. Age Discrimination Provisions 

Many people believe that the practice of requiring employees to retire at a certain age 
siiould be prohibited. If an employee is mentally and physically healthy and is performing his 
duties competently, they fe6l that the justifications for this pr.actice-to : make- room for 
younger workers and to^ avoid placing stigma on the older worker .whose ^.^rformarice has 
declined with age-are not sufficiently valid to warrant a practice which deprives many capable 
workers of their jobs. 

The provision in the Federal age discrimination law which makes it applicable only to 
workers who are\jnder 65 is also unjust in the opinion of many. 

Because older drivers have a generally good safety record, mgny people believe that 
there is age discrimination in present practices which make it difficult-and even impossible for 
some— to get driver's licenses and auto insurance. Provisions in health, life, and other insurance 
policies also need to be analyzed by lawyers whp can develop strategies for collecting their' 
inequities. 

2. Public Benefit Programs 

Various provisions in lav;s and administrative policies governing public benefit 
programs are believed to result jn inequities that should be challenged by lawyers. Questions of 
equity raised by some lawyers and other people include: 

When the Medicare program determines that a physician made a mistake in 
^ certifying a patient as eligible for treatment in an extended care facility, should 
the patient have to pay the bill? 
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Does tfie 100-day limitation on treatment in an extended care facility that 
Medicare will pay for cause nursing homes to give preference to admitfirig such 
J * . patients over those who need longer care? • , . 

Should the Social Secdrity law be changed so that older people can vyork without 
having their'^cial" Security payments reduced? Should thi? "retirement earnings 
test" be abolished entirely? If kept, should it apply to all income, not just earned 
-}.incprr|e?rf 

Should increases in Social Security payments be nullified for some older people 

by decreasing their private pensions or Old Age Assistance payments-a practice 

that is now allowed? • * 

» " 

In view of the high percentage of adverse decisions on rights to disability, 
^ insurance that have been reversed when people had money to.pay for independent 
medical examinations and lawyers, shouid the Socia[ Security program j^e 
' authorized to pay for such services for the improverished?"^** , 

' . n n Variations in State laws governing eligibility for Old Age Assistance and other 
^ programs that receive substantial Federal, support result in geographic discrimina-^ 
tion in that where a person lives, not what he needs, determines his right to. 
assistance? 

These are just a few of many questions that have been raised^ byjawyers and pothers 
who believeTltHafa critical examinatioAKOf laws and policies .governing the administration of 
public benefit programs might reveal many ways in which lawyers could contribute to efforts to 
make such programs more equitable and beneficial to oldar people. 

3. Tax Laws 

Questions hav/e also been raised regarding the equitable effects of tax laws. For example, 
does the heavy reliance on property taxes to finance local government place an unfair burden 
on the elderly, not only because two-thirds of them are .home owners but also because 
communities' dependence on property -taxes makes-them less receptive to the development of 
tax free public and other non-profit housing for the elderly? 

4. Consumer Legislation ^ ' 

The prominent role which lawyers need to play in .securing justice for eldeVly 
consumers has befen well established and is detailed in Section A. Consumer Services, j 

^ Special Concessions , ^ 

In countless ways, our ycuth-priented society makes life unnecessarih difficult for the 
ag^. Therefore, many people feel that it is only just-particularly in view of the extremely low 
incomes that society permits most older people to live on-rto compensate for-the,se social 
shortcomings by making some special concessions to tPie aged.„ Measures advocated include: 
higher incdfne tax exemptions; lower rates for telephones, transporta'tipn, and other public 
utilities; exemption of elderly home owners'from housing code enforcement measures when 
the violations ^do not endanger their health and when there is na-provision for financing the 
cost of repairsior those who cannot afford them.* , , 



D. MOBEL AND UNIFORM LAWS * - * 

The variations in State laws affecting^ the^ ejderly and the failure to eftact needed 
laws-such as those which provide for the public adnnlnistration of small estates- create many 
unnecessary hardships for the aged. k 

To encourage States to adopt more uniform laws and to, enact needed laws, 'the 
University of Michigan Law School recently drafted modeUtatutes on a variety of matters that 
are of particular concern to the elderly^ {Nati(Dnal Council of Senioc Citizens, 1971). The 
following table of contents of this"^ model -/statute document indicates what could be 
accomplislted by a strong State legislative program: 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LAW SCHOpL-MC^DEL LEGISLATION 



Accommodations 



/ 



Standards for Building Accessibility and Use 

Rent Control 
• Enabling Act 
Local Ordinan<^e 

Public Housing ftir^the Elderly 

Non-profit Rental, rfousing for the Elderly 

Non-Profit/Corporations for Care of the Eldurly 

Regulation of Mobile Home Parks and Mobili Homes 

■ • " / 

Consumer Aid an0 Protection 

Cjcist^and Accessibility of Drugs *^ 
/{licensing of'Nursing Homes ' f 
/ Licensing of Nursing Home Administrators 
I Life Care and Payments Contracts 
/ -Regulation jDf Hearing Aid Dealers 

Discrimination 

/ ■ ■ ' 

/ Age Discrimination in Driver's License Examinations 
Age-Discrimmation in Automobile Insurance 



; / 

./ 

/ 

Age Discrimination" in Employment 



'Improvement in Existing Programs ^ ' 
Commission on Aging 

Elimination of Relative Responsibility and of Liens on the Estates of Old Age 
Assistance Recipients 

Family Assistance Plan Enabling Act 

"Pass Thrqugh" of Social Security Benefits to^ Recipients of Old Age Assistance 
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Protective and Supportive Services 

Guardianship and Conservatorship 
Public Guardian 

Special Power of- Attorney for Small Property Interests 
Local Protective and Supportive Service Systems • 
Provision of Services -and Facilities by School Districts 

Rate and Fee Reductions " • • 

Public Utility Rate Reductions 
Public tftility Deposit Exemption 
Transportation Rate Reduction 
Free Hunting and Fishing Licenses v ^ j 

Tax Relief 

Income Tax Qredit for Property Taxes Paid ' 
Property Tax Exemption for Homesteads 
Homestead Tax Rent Refund • , ■ 



Miscellaneous 



Adult Education * , 

Institute of Gerontology r 

Multi-Purpose Senigr Centers. 

Multi-Purpose Senior Center Authorities 

Non-Profit Corporations to Establish Senior Centers j 

Regulation of 'Retirement Systems 

\ ^ . ■ ' . 

Removal of Barriers to Volunteer Rrogcams 




Special Identification Cards for the Elderly 

' • E. EDUCATION ^ 



The^Committee on Legal Problems of the Elderly of tfie Anfierican Bar Association has 
recommended that all law schools* in their courses on family law, emphasize legal-problems of 
the^aging (U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, 1971a, p. 9). This action gives significant 
professional recognition to the concept that lawyers require special kinds of training and field 
work to prepare them to give direct services to older people and. to carry out law reform and 
research activitie,s in the field of aging, y 

The value of also training lay people to serye as lawyer's aides has been dpcumerited by 
demonstration programs. Such aides can assist clients jjn administrative procedures and carry 
out other duties that do not require professional training. ^ 



\ 
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lY. THE PRESE^SITUATIOH - 

Two recent developments ino'icate'that morXpersonnel to provide legal services for the 
elderly may soon be available: enrollments in law schools have reached an unprecedented high; 
and students and recent graduates are showing a great.e\interest than ever before in using their 
training to serve groups that have had little access to lega\aid in the past. 

How much the elderly will benefit from thisutreW, however, is hard to predict. The 
legal services programs supported by the'Office of Economic. Opportunity employ almost. 
2,000 lawyers. to provide free legal services in over 250 cortimunities, but, although a third of 
the poor are older people, only a few of them have ben efifted| from these programs. 

- • ' < • 

A. LEGAL RESEARCH AND SERVICE FOR THE ELDERLY 

* The major OEO support for legal programs for the elderly has been a grant to tfje 
National Council of Senior Citizens. This is financing 1,2 projects in different parts of the 
country. The work of these projects was outlined to the U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging {1971a) by a project staff member as follows: 

I would divide the work of the project into three broad categories! 

First, our elderly clients brought to us cases of bad administration of existing 
Federal, State and local programs. These cases had to be handled as any law cases 
/-^ are. We must assemble a set of facts; present them to a forum, be it an original 
adroinistrative agency, an appellate agency, or ultimately a court; arid resolve the 
' matter by settlement or by a decision ... * - ' ' 

Second, under existing law in many States and under Federal law, we have found 
opportunities for improving elderly economic and social conditions by representing 
the elderly in^traditionally available but hitherto unused forums. Thp goal is to 
make the elderly into a vocal interest ^roup as impressive to the rest of the 
corfimuniiy and to agencies of government as. other interest groups which are 
more^bviously identifiable, such»as business and lab(jr and, may I add, the youth 
i and women. This use of legal research and services is similar to that employed by 
consumer groups,- but is especially addressed to elderly issues. Utility rates and 
special utility services are examples of this part^of adminis trative la w. 

Third, where existing statutes were inade'qbate, notably on the State level in many 
jurisdiction?, the legal research and services program has b^en available for 
drafting, fning^ndTlndeed, lobbying of legislation in State houses, city councils' 
and other local legislative bodies to provide new programs, improvement of old 
programs, increases .in benefit Jevejs; and the elimination of antiquated and 
inefficient procedures "baying their, origin in statutes and ordinances . . . likely to 
be eliminated by new enactments {p. 22). / 

Achievements^ under this program, which began in late -1968, include: helping the 
elderly poor in San Fancisco to establish busmess enterprises; introducing eight bilfs in the 
Massachusetts legislature, ranging /rom utility rate reductions to the appointment of public 
conservators; helping the efderly'poor in Albuquerque jto organize cooperatives ahp buying 
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clubs and to develop employment oppWunities; securing free bus service, two full days a 
v«eek/for senior citizens in a rural KentuS^y county; and securinga rent control ordinance for 
the benefit of, the elderly poor in Miami, ^Florida (U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
1971a, ApperKiices A, B, and C; 1971b, pp.' 82-83). , 

Lawyers employed in the 12 projects have represented the ei'derly in hundreds of cases 
involving mental competency, benefit rights; fraud, health care and-treatment, housing, and 
other problems. , ' 

B. PROTECTIVE SERVICES- a 

The National Council* on ^he V\ging (1968) cpnducted a National Institute ' on • 
Protective Services in 1968 anci the published report of 'the .Institute contains guidelines 
designed to help and ^courage communities to establish protective services progranjs. 

^The Federal 'Government has underwritt*en demonstration prograias of protective ^ 
serviced in local public welfare agencies and in those States electing to provide social services to 
the elderly pays 75 percent of the cost of operating such programs on a Statewide basis so that - 
they will be available to rural as well as urban communitfes (U.S. Department of Health/ 
Education, ?nd Welfare, 1968) . Despite this financial incentive, only abdbt40 of the-54 States 
and Territories have provided such sen/ices through their public welfa-e departments. 

. Both the* Social Security and the Public Assistance . programs have developed 
aBequately safeguarded procedures for making benefits or assistance payments to guardians or 
other autfiorized persons on behalf of elderly persons* who are unable to manage their many 
payments. However, these arrangements cover only pay^inents from these programs, not other 
income which the elderly person may have. 

To meet the broader needs of older people who need but cannot afford to pay for the 
services of guardians or conservators, a*' few States have enacted public guardianship and 
conservatorship laws. \ ' ' 

In a few communities, voluntary agencies-for example the Sheltering Arms in 
Houston/ the Benjamin Rose Institute in Cleveland, and the United Charities in Chicago- 
(National Coutncil on the Aging, 1968) have assumed responsibility for prpviding protective 
services. In general, despite the shocking need for sucK programs, most communities leave to 
chance what happens to an elderly person who gets lost, forgets to- eat regularly, loses or 
squanders his money, or otherwise demonstrates that he nfiedS assistance in managing his 
affairs. If his eccentric behavior sufficiently disturbs relatives or the public, he will be offered , 
little or no protection -against those who wish to have him locked up forever in a mental 
. institution. . 

C. ENFORCEMENT OF RIGHTS 

The Federal Gov^ernment has recognized the need to have lawyers represent clients in 
hearings to determine whethW their 'Public Assistance payments should te reduced or 
terminated. Since 1969, as one of the conditions for obtaining Federal support for Old Age 
Assi£;3nce and oihei' Public Assistance programs. States are required to pay for the cost of tJ . 
client's attorney (U'.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968). It Ts up to the - ^ 
client, howfivei, to request a'hearing and to request that a lawyer represent him. and there are 
undoubtedly State and local variations in the extent to which the client is helped and . 
encouraged to make such requests. 

The Federal Government also makes it possible for people who are not satistied with 
decisions a.bout their Old Age*Assistance or Disability Insurance payments.to be represented by 
lawyers in hearings and court appeals. However, the method used-allowing attorneys to retain 
up to 25 percent of the past-due benefits collected subject to court approval-makes it difficult 
for older people to get lawyers to take their. cases., Often, lavvycrs will detey action until the 
past-due benefit stake is. large enough to promise a sizeable fee if the case is won (U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, 1970). 
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In many situations that confront older people, however, there is no attempt by anyone 
to help them get the legal aid they need to enforce their rights. Legal;&id societks, public 
defenders, and other free lenal services programs are swamped with cases and TfiTthe younger 
ant! more aggressive who are most apt to demand antfget their help. ^ 

As one way of making more legal services available \o the poor, the Federal 
Government, under^the Public Assistance program, has offered to .pay 75 percent of the cost of 
paying for legal aid for the elderly and others who receive Public Assistance. 

Often, when an older person does .get competent legal assistance, it is by rfiere 
happenstance. The Lake vs. Cameron case (National CounjiiJ in tH^J^^ging^ 1966) would never 
' have existed had not the judge who reviewed the request fa^ an appeal hearing happened to be 
sensitized to the basicHproblem. Two elderly women in Massachjj setts got their rights enforced 
just because they happened to get into conversation with a lawyer who had come to the Public 
Welfare office on other business. He volunteered to h^lp' them and got their request for 
additional Old Age Assistance approved after it had previously beeh denied. 
^ ^ ^ >^ ^ i 

D. LEADERSHIP OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 
• 1 

The American Bar Association has formed a Committee on Legal Pipblems of 
the Aging (U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, 1971a, pp. 8-9} which has made 
recommendati9ns on legislation,* on law school courses, on uniform laws, and other fegal issues. 
*The Committee '4ias also publicized the legal needs of the aging at U.S. Senate hearings and in 
Other ways. 

Several law schools include field work in -legal aid and other free legal services programs 
as part of the training of law students. The Universities are biso giving increasing attention to 
legal research and law reform activities of benefit to the elderly. For example, Columbia 
University has recently established a Center for Legal Problems of the Elderly which conducts 
research and provides technical assistance to projiiCts that serve the elderly poor. A Fordham 
University Law School project of special Tnterest to the aged is designed to produce legislative 
recommendations for reforming the administation of small estates (U.S. Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, 1970). ^ , * ' * 

While Jhese and other evidences .of increased legal interest in the oroblems^of the 
elderly are encouraging, it remains true among lawyers, as among all other segments of the 
population, thaMhe efforts ta secure for^he aged "equal- justice under law"\are still minimal. 
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PART THREE: ISSUES 



. It is ajjpafeqt frbm the foregoing parjts of the. paper that^jlLtypes of 'programs for, 
meetinp major jieeU^W the elderly have certain common'denominatoi^. Some, 5«jch as training 
^nd research need^, are\pi such dimensions that they have been covered in special papers as 
w&t^'as in those relatina/to specific need;5. Othe^ principles, problems, and activities that affect 
ragrams were covered ip Part One and PaVt Two precedrna The issues resisting to th<3jTi 
whicnVe presented below Vvere selected either because they need tp .be considered in the 
broad obntekt of ail programs or because-as in the case of consumer r ^ taction and legaf 
service Bsues-othew; mpf e topically— related issues precluded their consideration in the papers 
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Isiue 1. / /A • " » / 

Shou)d tax funds for facilities, programs, and services be alVocat^ 
such i way^as to^maximti:e the likelihood that , older, persons wiH 
^ contir^e to live in their own homes as they become progr^ivetv * / « 
enfeebled? Or, should major emphasrs be given td the construction of ^^^^ ^ 
institutions wltti the expectation that residence in an institution will \ * ^ 
beccNTne the principariiving arrangement for chronically ill and 
handicapped older people? ' ' r . . ^ ^ ' 

• ^he current trend seems to be tdward greater emphasis on institutional qal-e. There are 
several reasons/for this; less manpower is required to provide health, personal care, rebreational 

families ^f^tHe "nfrrn^^ 
nstitution and this feeling 
fpn become ^less 

withdrawn when they join others in an irktitution. It is easier to obtain public^support for the ' 
establishment of institutions than for home care programj^because" people become distressed^ 
w^en tho'se witli physical or mental impairments continue to live ir. their coijimunities. 

pn the other hand, most older people would like to live as indepefidently as possible as' 
long as^por-sible. If enabling them to do so is determined to be a policy ^oal, it will have to be 
buttressed with; an increase in supplementary services. 'This vvould call for a redirection in 
priority of expenditures under Medicare and Medjcaid so that a larger proportion of 
healjth-related rsrvices are delivered to the older pferson in his own home. A suHtahtiai , 
rietyvork bf supplementary home help, home maintenance, arid personal care services woufd-be 
required. The quality and volume of low income tiousing for the handicapped would liave to 
be improved and increased. 

The central question isi to what extent should indivi^ualsiwhose physical or mental 
conditions do not require active raeflical treatment or 24 hour a ^^^v*^ supervision be giver* an 
effective choice betw^n services at homeland in an ipsfitution?- \ 

Issue 2^ ■ c- ^ ''^^^ ' v.* ^ ' 

^ Shoutd the present, ^somewhat random pattern of providing.com- 

munif/ health, welfar^^ and other secyice^ to old^ persons throuoh a 
^ mixturt. of public, private non-profit, and commercial agencies be 

,0 mdintai^ted^^Or, should more resp& ribility be ch anneled itvu ^ 

. (1) puW?c as^ncies? (2^voluntery non-profit agenci^ the com'- 

mercial nrw^rketplace? . V-iV \Z ' 
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■ . ^' The Source, of service can be controlled, to a considerable extent, by decisions about 
financial support. ■. . . . 

^ * « If public funds. were,used exclusively for public agencies, they could become the major 
source of service. However, when public programs are established, certain safeguards- must be 
spelled out to as?ure that the program uses the taxpayer's money in the ways authorized. 
Often, this makes the public agency inflexible and unresponsive to changing conditions. 

Voluntary agencies have rhore freedom to institute changes, but it is doubtful that they 
could raise enough money through voluntary contributions to provide services on a mass basis. 
If. public funds were used to , purchase services from, voluntary agencies on a sc?'-^ 
con3mensurat%wit>i;the need, the incentive of private individuals and foundations to make 
voluntary contributions would diminish. Nor ;s there any assurance that the public funds 
would be aclequate. Up to now\pub!ic reimbursement for services has usually amounted to less , 
than the cost of the service. Tax incentives have been "given to encourage the building of 
^facilities without provisio^ii for financing th6 increased services which the new facilities provide. 
Another problem is that' most voluntary agencies are not designed to offer service on a mass 
basis and many res^nct their clifer\tele tox^rtain religious, ethnic, or other special groups. 

Public funds could be used in either of two ways to enable commercial agencies to 
.become the predominant source of service: by the direct purchase of goods and services or by 
A providing sufficient incpmes to individual older people to enable them to make such purchases. 
\ * If public funds'' are paid directly to commercial concerns-the system now used to pay 
\)r care ofMedicare and Medjcgid patienju in commercial facilities-the question arises as to 
"Whether *it is a wise policy to use. pubfic funds to support commercial enterprises that have no 
capability of reaching an economic viability of their own. Using public funds to enable 
individuals to make the purchases would be extremely costly and might well prove to be an 
incentive for the unscrupulously enter the m'arket. 

f Public funbs will undoubtedly contmue to be used to help support some voluntary and 

^commercial services as well as to finance public progrartis. However, if a policy is adopted 
vhicii is deliberately designed to give preference to one avenue of service over the others, the 
s^itical and ethical factorjC^hould be given careful consideration. 

Issue 3., • / ^ ' 

Should 'the planning and coordination of health, vvelfare, and other 
• * ' services for the older population be left to the voluntary, cooperative 
efforts of completely independent agencies and organizations, as is 
- largely the situation at the present time? Or, should such responsi- 

'biiity -.be placed' in newfy created public agencies provided with 
a'dministrative authority and adequate.financial controls? 

If planning and coordination are Entirely dependent on the voluntary action ot 
independer' organizations, agreements may be reached only on minor matters, since each 
agency will reel" obligated to assure its own survival and to protect its own special interests. 

Compulsory action raises equally difficult problems since it would involve some loss of 
freedom/ While public planning bodies would be subject' to citizen 'control through the 
legislative process, this is slow and cumbersome. Moreover, the public would be unlikely to be 
sufficiently aware' of and informed about some problems. Thus controls might be allowed to 
stifle initiative and make it difficult for agencies to respond to changing conditions. ^ 

'Probably the' issue should not be considered in sharp terms of voluntary cooperation 
ver^s compulse- 1,^ but rather in terms of a multiple approach. To some extent, this is the 
present method. There are compulsory elements in the eligibility requirements for obtaining 
grants and other public funds and in licenyng provisioris. Voluntary cooperation has resulted 
in the formation of many community planning bodjes and multi-service programs. Under 
either method, conformity and compliance can be obtained only if there is widespread 
acceptance of the goals and objectives of the plan. 
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The question is really to what extent responsibility should be diffused among the 
independent organizations and whether some " problems codlc^ best be solved by ^he 
establisfiment of a specific public authority with planning and coordination responsibilities. 



' • Issue 4. 

Should older puople-as consumers or potential consumers-have a 
major role in determining policies a^id standards fpr facilities and 
services fcr the older population? Or, 5houl(^such determination be 
made by younger people? Similarly, should spibial eiffort be made to ^ 
' recruit older persons-perhaps 60 or more years jof age-to staff 
facilities and programs for the elderly? Or, should such employment 
roles be filled by younger people?. ' 

Many older people prefer some slowing down and change of pace from their busy ' 
preretirement years and therefore might not be sympathetic l;o efforts to involve them in 
policy-making and" employment roles. Some people in all ^ge groups would question the 
employment of older people in programs for the aging becausejof fear that this might lower , 
the quality of services. With the rapid advances that have been made in knowledge and 
technology, younger, people, whose education has embraced ihe latest concepts and most 
recently developed approaches, may De better prepared than older people togi\te.high quality 
services. 

On the other hand, a great many older people would like to continue to be as active as 
possible. They represent an uratapped reservoir of needed manpower. Their accumulated 
wisdom and experience, as well as their greater awareness of the problems of the aged, might 
mean that the nuality of services to the aged wpuld be impro>Jed.- 

There are also differences of ppinion.about whether giving older people a bigger role in 
programs for tfie aging might accelerate the tendency to segregate the elderly from the 

mainstream of life. . - : ' • - * ' » • 

If a policy of involving mo;e older people in programs thai serve- the elderly were 
adopted, measures to prevent age discrimination and' to convince employers of the advantages 
of hiring older people would need to be strengthened. It might also be necessary to provide tax 
and other financial incentives to organizations that offer opportunities'" to older people to 
participate in policy-making and to serve on their staffs. . 

Issues. ' . . 

Should separate facilities, programs, and services be. provided for the 
older population? Or, should older people be served by facilities and 
programs established for persons of all ages? 

This question arises because of the rather widespread feeling that, in programs servmg 
all age groups, the elderly receiveMess than their fair share of the. available .resources, that 
personnel find it more satisfying to work with younger rather t^an older people and therefore 
devote more attention to the young, and that organizations do not take the special needs of 
* the Elderly into consideration when they are developing plans, policies, and procedures. 

When the elderly are serve • by special facilities, programs, and services, staff can be 
selected and trained so that they have special competency. They devote their entire time to 
older people. Policies and procedures are geared to^the needs, attitudes, and behavior of the 
elderly. There is no danger that funds which should be invested in meeting the needs of the 
aged will be deflected to other groups. The mam problem about this approach is that of 
securing adequate resources. Unless the physical atmosphere and the quality cind volume of 
service are at least commensurate with what is given tr nher age groups, segregated programs 
become second-rate programs. 
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If it is decided that programs which serve all age groups are likely to have more 
adequate resources,x:ertain safeguards would need to be established to assure that this method, 
too, did not result in second-rate service. There are various ways this might bidone. Financial 
support could be made' contingent upon some formula which assures equitable distribution of. 
services. Programs could be reviewed by outside investigators to assure that ther.e is an 
equitable balance. Monitoring units could be set up within the program to assure that staff is 
responding suitably to the special needs of the elderly. In-service training and other methods 
could be used to sensitize staff to the problems of older people and to increase their 
competency .in dealing with them. ^ 

Attitudes of the elderly and of those who' support and acjminister the programs they 
need must be considered in resolving this issue. Many older people would re.sent being set apart 
from other age groups. On the other hand, many people who ^support and administer general 
jprograms would resist making the adjustments in financing, policies and procedures that would 
' assure the aged.of receiving adequate services from them. 

Issue 6, 

Should 'primary reliance for consumer protection be placed upon 
consumers themselves; upon selfpolicing by industry, business, and 
the prof essions; or upon governmental controls? ^ 

Caveat Emptor-let the buyer beware-has been the philosophy that has traditionally 
governed the operation of the marketplace- If the mousetrap )s good, customers will beat a 
path to its maker; if bad, consumers will drive it off the market by their refusal to buy. Both 
consumers and providers are left entirely free to act in whatever way they believe will ^est 

serve their interests. ^ 

Many people believe that, even in our complex society, this is still the best system. 
They recognize, hovi^ever, that in order for it to work under present condition^, positive 
actions must be taken to help consumers use their oower of choice more effectively. Measures 
that have been proposed include the development of strong consumer education prograrrts and 
the use of more informative ^nd understandable facts on labels and packages. Some also 
advocate legislation which would enable consumers as a class to bring suits against producers 
and sellers who have disregarded consumer interests. At present, the high cost of legal action 
deters many individual consumers from seeking'redress in the courts, ^ 

Those who would like to see more emphasis placed on selfpolicipg by the providers of 
goods and services present such arguments as these: Even the best informed consumer cannot 
always evaluate the relative mgrits of modern goods gnd services since the knowledge required 
tc do so is often highly technical and Sfiecialized. In some places, there is only one source of 
supply for a particular product or service. Our economy* no longer operates on a highly 
competitive basis; most providers offer similar quality a^ similar cost. 

Advocates of stronger self-policing measures would rely prirnarily upon mechanisms set 
up by trade associations, professional societies, chambers of commerce, etc., whereby 
representatives of their members establish quality criteria and set guidelines for prices and fees. 
By widely publicizing the recommended standards and charges, these self-policing bodies 
would not only enable consumers to demand them, but would also impel providers to observe 
them. This approach, the, believe, would preserve the freedom of the private entrepreneur and 
build upon the dpsire of the vast majority of them to serve the consumer well. 

Advocates of more governmental controls believe that our ecohomy has become so 
complex and interdependent that neither competition nor voluntary self-policing can offer 
adequate prqtection^to the consumer. They note, for example, that the foirces of inflation have 
sometimes proved too strong to bacurbed by any type of non-governnfiental action. They also 
point out that, in programs such as Medicare and Medicaid, where emphasisjias been placed on 
self-policing methods, inferior services and facilities, and exorbitant charges continue to be a 
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problem. Competition, they say, too often results in 'American companies selling their 
products at low prices abroad while retaining high prices here at home. 

Measures that have b^en proposed that reflect this viewpoint include using wage and 
price controls to curb inflation; making it mandatory for trades aitd professions to establish 
criteria and cost guidelines for goods and services purchased with public funds and requiring 
compliance with them; and enactment of other^ legislauon which would place -primary 
emphasis upon the interests of consumers and increase the enforcement pow^ of the 
government. Proponents of such measures recognize that thesy would place additional restraints 
upon our free enterpVise system but believe that they are justified as a means of creating an 
equitable balance of power between consumers arul-the./providers of goods and services. 

these various proposals are not mutually exclusive. Almost everyone, for example, sees 
the need for more consumer education and for some type of consumer legislation. The real 
issue is one of emphasis and priorities. Those-who are concerned about the problems of elderly 
consumers need to agree upon^what problems are most serious and what measures are most 
likely to alleviate them so that they can exert maximum pressure to get the actions they 
consider mpst important. 

Issue 7. " 

is a centra! consumer agency needed at the Federal level or could the 
interests of elderly consumers be better sewed by strengthening the 
powers and responsibilities of existing Federal agencies? 

Those who favor a centralized agency believe that under the present system, in which 
many Federal agencies share responsibility for protection of consumer interests, little attention 
is given to the '§pecial needs, of the elderly. A central agency, they believe, would be more 
likely to conduct research,* informational, and protection bfctivities for the aging. A central 
agency could also take a more coordinated and comprehensive approach *to the problem, 
eliminating the gaps and duplication which characterize present programs. 

"Opponents of this view believe that, sinde all of the FederaJ agencies involved in 
consumer protection have special competencies for dealing ^ith consumer problems m their 
own fields, they can do a better job than>could a single agency that tried to cover all fields. 
They advocate financial, enforcement, and other measures to strengthen the consumer 
programs within existing agencies as* the best way of helping the elderjy.as well as all other 
consumers. 

Related tb this issue are the organizational problems of setting up a consumer agency 
and determining whether it would be most effective if it were an independent agency or a part 
of the Office of the President or the Federal Trade Commission. There is also the question of 
what provisions could be »..ade, either in existing programs or in a centralized program,^ to 
assure coordination of activities and adequate focus on the special needs of the elderly. 

IssukS. • . ' 

\ Should public policy authorizing, intervention in the personal and 
v^foperty. affairs of the aging alleged to be unable to manage their 
affairs be Improved to better serve older people? Or, should such 
persons be free to manage their own affairs? 

The justification for inten/ention in the affairs of the elderly is based upon the 
long-standing principle of governmental responsibility for protecting the person and property 
of the individual. The law steps in to protect when a person has j)ecome a danger to himself or 
to the community. The law also protects property when the owner is incapable of protecting it 
himself. The legal devices used are guardianship of the person and conservatorship of the 
property. ^ . \ , 
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Because of growing evidence of the abuse of these legal measures, some people believe 
- that non-coercive^measures should replace them. They would placfe greater emphasis on the use 
of voluntary commitment procedures and on the development of protective and supportive 
services, They believe that many elderly persons would use such services voluntarily and that 
those who were too confused to do so should have such services ordered for them through 
administrative or judicial procedures instead of being committed to a mental institution. 
Criminal or other legal procedures, they say, could be relied upon to^protect the older person 
from those who would take advantage of his mental incompetency. They think that the danger ♦ 
of an older person squandering hjs property- himself or doing harm to himself or others is less . 
than the danger .of his being unjustly deprived of his freedom, as he often is under present 
practices. 

Opponents of this view advocate reforms in the present system. They suggest, for 
example, that the appointment of public guardians and conservators, under the supervision of 
courts or private agencies, should be considered as a means of eliminating or minimizing the 
cost of such s^ervices. They also advocate more homemaker and other supportive services for 
those \Nho need but cannot afford such services. This would reduce the incentive for relatives, 
to use commitment procedures as a means of getting supervision and care for older people. 

Whichever approach is taken, the goal is to find ways of assuring the elderly person a 
maximum amount of freedom and yet protect him from conduct that would be injurious to 
himself or to the public. 

Issues. ^ <» * ^ . 

Should public policy allow differentiation in /treatment of the aging 
on the basis of age in the areas of: employment, retirement,^ pension 

^ . plans. Social Security benefits, licensing, insurance, housing, credit, 

taxation, and consumer protection? 

» <■ 
At present, age is the determining factor. in the enjoyment or denfal of many rights. 
For example, a person may be deprived of his employment by compulsory retirement 
[5fovisions. How much a person can earn without having his Social Security payments reduced 
is also determined by age. Requirements for obtaining driver's alhd other Jicenses and 
provisions of insurance policies also have -age factors. Age sometimes determine whether a • 
person is eligible^for low cost housing. 

Obviously, if all age factors were eliminated, older people would lose many of the 
benefits they now enjoy. The problem ik one of identifying the areas in which age should not 
, be the determining factor. Each age-related area should be analyzed to see whether age alone is a 
' sufficient basis for denying older people the rights enjoyed by other age groups. This calls 
for a review not only of public benefit and taxation programs, but also of the private sector in 
such areas as housing, union membership, banking practices, and insurance eligibility. 

Issue 10. 

How do we ensure that State laws governing the administration of 
facilities,, programs, and services are fair to older people? And, how 
o do we ensure that the elderly poor have access to legal services of the 

same scopeJ and quality as 'are ayailable to those who can afford 
them? . " * ' 

In Part One it is stated that there is incre^psing rec6gnition of: (a) the need of the poor 
elderly for legal services and (b) the need for. greater equity and uniformity of State laws 
concerning the administration of programs for all older people. With respect to the latter (b), it 
was noted that a person may be eligible for Medicaid in one State, ineligible in another. There 

*■ • • * 
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are also variations in some policies, procedures, and services of local agencies that administer 
State-aided programs and States often lack laws to control this. 

If it is agreed that more uniform and more comprehensive State legislation is desirable, 
consideration needs to be g ven to how this can best be obtained. Should the initiative be left 
entirely to the separate States? Should the Federal 'Government make the improvement of 
State legislation a requirement for receiving Federal grants-in-aid ta States and commi:nities? 
Should model laws be cfeveloped as guides to States and if so, should the responsibility for 
developing them rest with voluntary agencies, universities, the Federal Government, or where? 

; -With regard to (a) above. It is ^nown that free legal services have given the elderly poor 
far less service, in proportion to the needs and numbers, than they have given to other age 
groups^ The legal services programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity, legal aid societies, 
public defenders, and other traditional programs of free legal 'services not 6nly tend to 
represent younger^ clients, but also, devote little effort to obtaining remejiial legislatio^^and 
other reforms in fields that concern the elderly. ^ ^ 

Additional financial support and direction is clearly needed in order for the elderly 
poor to receive appropriate attention. The question is: who is to-provide the needed funding? 
Traditionally, free legal services have been supported from State and conimunity resources,. but 
until the advent of the Federally-aided OEO programs, such services were either non-existent 
or minimal in most places. Does this indicate that the Federal Government should take the 
initiative in the further expansion of free legal services programs and if so^shpuld a portion of 
the funds be earmarked for services to the aged? Or, in view of the current interest in Federal 
Revenue sharing, should more reliance be placed on States and communities to build up 
adequate programs that give appropriate attention to the legal needs of the elderly? 
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